7 in a Sentence. 25 
BY JAMES GREBNWOOL 
x Sur-Maſter of St. Pau School, 
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behaviour has charmed 
and gained the hearts of all 
ranks of people; ſo they ſeem 
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4 ue they themſelves underiand, 


zrefore humbly beg leave to 
preſent your Royal Hiphneſ 
with this Enaiign Grammar ; 
which, if it may be acceptable 
and entertaining to your High- 
neſs, will be a very great fatif- 
faction and pleaſur re 8 
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candid and ind one. ” id 
bees it "40s neceſſary for ms ab write 


4 pr ace, Ft were" but any "to 


give the reaſons for my writing "this 


book. \) After" 'T bad Publiiet »» - If 
Ess Av "towards a PRACcrle ak 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; -whieb m 
with an univerſal approbation ; I us 


fold * my friends, that ſeveral pern 
Jer, 
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Anatt ing my cuun boat, as any 0 


(Vi) 


ens had been pleaſed to take ſuch 
particular notice of the eſſay, as to 


acts and abridgements "of 
it. They therefore preſſed me, time 
after time, to do it myſelf; adding to 
their own defires, that of the learned 
Dr. Watts ; alledging alſo, that I ſhould 
be wanting to myſelf, if 1 did not un- 
dertake” it. How I have ferforkg 
it, muſt” be "left to the Jud 
others. This, I ſuppoſe, will be al. 
lowed, that JI am as capable of 0 


penſon Vor me. * baus here int » 
left out ibe large | Hiſtorical Preface, 


and all the Critical N otes; and bave 


adapted matters to the unders 
| Randing of the meaneſt capacity, . that 


they <who never learnt any Latin, may 


attain to a good knowledge of the 


nature and genius of alen. MoTHER 


* . Tonus. 
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7 have Ehewdh lawn o mate 


every. thing eaſy" and. fami liar to. the 
Fair Sex, Whoſe educati on, perhaps, is 

too much. neglecsad in this parti cular, 
And indeed the, fiudy of Engliſh Gram- 
mar ſeems not to be much minded by our 
Young Gentlemen. I is therefore worth 


the while of perſons of both ſexes to take | 
ſome pains in the ſtudy of this uſeful | ] 
and neceſſary art. For though it is poſ- 


Able that a Young Gentleman or Lady 


may be enabled to ſpeak well upon ſome 
ſubjefts, and entertain a viſiter with || 
diſcourſe a enen 65 wart 1 do not 1 


preſs themſelves 25 * or deliver their 


thoughts by letter or otherwiſe, fo as 


not to lay tbemſelves open to the cenſure 
of their friends, for their blameable 


Spelling or falſe * 
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The In TRODUCTION. 


HE Somit and vi of ſociety, 
not being to be had without commu- 
nication of thoughts; it was neceſſary 


nſible ſigns, whereby thoſe inviſible ideas or 
tions, which his thoughts are made up of, might 
made known to others, For this purpoſe no- 
ing was ſo fit, either for plenty or quickneſs, as 
ole articulate ſounds called Words, which with 
much eaſe and variety he found himſelf able to 
ke. The intention of men in ſpeaking is, or 


„ where men do not uſe their words according 
the propriety of the language in which they 
ak ; for propriety of ſpeech is that which gives 
r thoughts entrance into other men's minds 
th the greateſt eaſe and advantage; and there- 


at man ſhould find out ſome external or outward 


leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot 
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2 The Ex OG LISsHñ Grammar. 

fore deſerves ſome part of our care and ſtudy 

Wherefore thoſe perſons, who are deſirous . 
ſpeak or write clearly and correctly in any l 
guage, _ to ſtudy Grammar. 


ä 4 . o * 


CHAP. 1 
Of Grammar, and its Parts. 


C Ha: is Grammar ? 
A A. Grammar is the art of ſpeaking ; ' of 
writing truly and properly. 

Note, Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Eff! 
22 grammarians, where * ſays, all of them, ff 
cing our Engliſb Tongue too much to the Latin M 
zhod, have delivered many uſeleſs precepts conce 
mg caſes, genders, and declenſions of noun 
the tenſes, moods, and conjugations of vert 
as alſo the government of nouns and verbs, a 
other ſuch like things, which our ee hy 
| . *. at all to do with. 


J. 


1 


. Orthos graphy. 3. 8 7 75 


4 E iymolegy. 4. Profody.. 
Note. For ſince ſpeech conſiſts or is made 4 
ies; a word of ſyllables, and a Hllable of 
ters ; we may divide grammar into four parts. 
I. That part which treats of letters, or of | 
convenient and proper marks or ſounds for the 
- preſſion of words; whether by writing, ng 
' thography, or by ſpeech, called Orthaepy, 
- ought to have been reckoned as a part of Gran 
4 e enn. ſince ſpeech, precede zoriti 
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The Encrisn Grammar. 3 
* FThe anſwer might be made thus: Five, viz. 
Orthoepy, Orthography, &c. making a diſtinction 


between Orthoepy and Orthography, - as there n 
is. 


tudy 
as t 
1; 


veſtions relating to the 2 chapter... 965 
Q. What is Art? | 
A. Art is a method or way of doing any thing 
9 | 
Q. What do you learn Grammar for? 


— 


perly. 


Q. What ds you mean by ſpeaking. and writing 
ruly and properly? 


Ine beſt ſpeakers and writers. 
Q. What are 1 /e ſounds called, which ment 
ame or make in ſpeaking © | 
A. Words. 

Q. What does Grammar treat tt of ? 

J. Words. 

Q. What is the end or deſign of Speech 1 

A. To declare our meaning; or convey the 
41ughts of our minds from one to another. 
Q. What is Engliſh ? _ 


ngland ſpeak. _ © 
. £0 Q. What i is Engliſh Grammar ? 
de uf 4. Engliſb Grammar is the art of ſpeaking and 
„ of riting EAgliſb truly and properly. 
arts Q. den does @ man ſpeak and write Engliſh 
« off ruly and properly ? 


4. When he ſpeaks according to the cuſtom or 
x = ſe of the beſt ſpeakers. 


Gran mo and Tongue ? 


— ** 


A. To learn to ſpeak and write truly and Wt 


A. Speaking and writing after the cuſtom of 


A. A language or tongue which the people of 


Q. 1s there any real difference between the Wards 


B 2 5 Q. : 
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4 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


Q. Whence comes the word Grammar? 1 L 
A. From Gramma, a Letter. | 7 


Grammar begins with the letters, which'y are e thi 
Con of words, and proceeds to the explain- 
ing of the properties of the words themſelves. It. ,- 
takes its name from the Grecians, who, not much f 
minding the ſtudy of foreign languages, ſent their k 
children to ſchool only to learn to read and write 72 
their own language. 

Hence Ariſtotle calls Grammar, the bnowledge 7 


reading and writing, | 
-4; 244668] | 13 „ to 


C H A P. - l. 
Of Orthography, or Orthoepy, treating * 


the letters and their pronunciation. 


1 
0 


- 


Ere I cannot difſemble my anwillidgadh t - 
ſay any thing at all on this head; Firſt, Be 
cauſe of the irregular and wrong pronunciation o 
the letters and words, which if one ſhould go about 
to amend, would be a buſineſs of great labour and, 
trouble, as well as fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. Ma 
ny have been the endeavours of this kind, but i 
has been found impoſſible to ſtem the tide 'of pre 
vailing cuſtom. Secondly, Becauſe the multiplyin 
of rules for the pronunciation, rather confounc 
than helps the learner: Since that rule can be bu ing 
of little ſervice, that admits of ſuch a vaſt numbe 
of exceptions, as moſt of the rules commonly Lai A 
down, generally do. OY 180 
Q. What is Orthography? Fi, A. 
J. Orthography is the art of true writing, Wioun 
that part of Grammar which teaches us how 


write every word with proper letters. For l 
* ] amp 


The EN GI ISH Grammar. 5 
ample, we muſt write, Biſbop, not Bu/hop ; ſo, did, 
fat, might, neither, frumenty ; not, dud, fut, 
© 11ght or med, nother, furmity, © | 
the Q. I bat is Orthoepy! 3 
am-] 4. Orthocpy is the art of true ſpeaking, and 
It gives rules for the right pronouncing of letters. 
uch For example, we muſt not pronounce Amp, /het, 
heir ſarviſe, tunder, gove, eend, ommoſt; but, Jonny, | 
mie but, ſervice, tinder, gave, end, alms/t. 1 
| Q. pat is the difference between Orthography - 
ge and Orthoepy ? - { 
A. The difference is, that Orthography relates ö 
to the true writing of words, and Orthoepy to the | 
true pronouncing of them. ; 
Q.: bat are words made ? | 
A. Wards are made of letters or ſyllables, either 
one or more, as /, wwe, > Suſanna. 
Q. hat is a letter 7 
| A. A letter is a character or mark of a ſimple 
. Found. 
ls tt Q. How many letters are cheve in Engliſh ? 
bY 7. Twenty-ſix, 
ny Q. H/hich are they? 
bout 7 A; 6 WM $45, l. . 0 
Ma o, P; 4, T, 8, t, u, V, W, X, Y, 2, 
| by How are the letters divided? 
u'y 4. Into Yowels and Conſonants, 1 
Pre 2 pat is a Vowel ? 
Iv J. A Vowel is a letter that makes a full and 
unf perfect ſound of itſelf, without the help, or join- 
6 bu ng of any other letter to it ? | 
my Q. How many Voꝛuels are there? 
A, Five; 2, e, ig wh 
| Q. hat is a Conſonant ? 
A A. A Conſonant is a letter that cannot be 
g, Q ſounded, without adding a vowel before or after it. 
w if Q. Give me an example. 


mp] — 4 


© The ENGLISH Grammar. 

A. & is ſounded as if it were written em: P! Is 
founded as if it were written pe. 

Q. How many Con ſonants are there ? 

A. One and twenty. 

Q. Name them. i 
, e, d, f, 8, 5 J, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, 
8, t, v, W, x, y, 

x IWhat 1s 4 Hieb ? 

#. A Syllable i is the ſound of one or more let- 
ters expreſſed in one breath. _ 

Q. How many letters may there be in a fpllable x ? 

A. Never more than ſeven or eight, as, /?rength. 

Q. Ha fillable conjifts bur of one letter, what 
ketter is that? 

A. A vowel; as, amen For a conſonant 
cannot make a ſyllable without a vowel ; as, ab- 
bot, not b-bot. 

If a word has but one Iſylable, it is called a M. 
noſyillable; if it has two, a Difyllable; if . 
Triſyllable; if more, a Poly/yllable. 

Q. Can there be any ſyllable without a vowel in mt 

A. No. 

Q. [5 not y a vowel? 

A. Yes; it is uſed inſtead of i; but ſince it has the 
fame ſound, you need not make] it a diſtinct vowel. 

I not y ſometi mes alſo a conſonant? 

A. Ves; when it comes before a vowel it is a 
conſonant; as in yet, yes; but when it follows a 
conſonant it becomes a vowel; as in dy, my, &c. 

ate. It would have been well if the ; and v 
«conſonants had been called ja and vee. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the VOWELS. 


HE Vowels, A, E, J, 2 U, and Y for I, when 
they end a ſyllable, are commonly long ; ; but 


otherwiſe are generally Hort. Y and // differ not - 
a 


— 


22 — 


a 


The EMW OIL ISH Grammar. 7 
all with us (as vowels) in ſound from 4 and 2; and 
in many inſtances, are alſo indifferently uſed for the 
ſaid letters, e. gr- mile, chyle, 0 ſow, cow, &C. 


. Of the vowel A. 
. How is he vowel A pronounced Ee” | 
A. 4 is generally pronounced with a more mall 
and ſlender ſound than among many other nations. 
But there are ſome words in which A is pro- 
nounced broad or full: namely, when A comes 
before in the end of a word : As, all, tall, 
hall, call, wall, ball, fall, &c. In thoſe alſo that 
come ſrom theſe, or are compounded or ace up of 
them 3 as, although, tallnefs, calling, wall-flower. 


Of the vowel E. 

Q. Hymw is the vowel E pronounced? 

A. E is pronounced with an acute and clear ſound. 

But e ſimple, or alone at the end of the word, is 
altogether mute or ſilent, neither has it now-a-days 
any ſound of its on; as in make, have, &c. 

Except in the article the, which is written with 
a ſingle e, (to diſtinguiſh it from the pronoun tee 
as in ſome proper names; Phwbe, Penelope, | 
&c. for ſingle e is ſeldom elſe pronounced at the 
end of words. For he, /he, be, we, me, would 
be better written as they are ſounded, with ee; hee, 
hee, bee, wee, mee. But as often as the ſound of 

eis at the end of words, it is expreſſed by ano- 
ther ſilent e being added to it, as, Phari/ee, Saducee : 
Or elſe ais added to it; as in fea, pea, flea, yea, 
plea, les; or by adding, as in Marſbalſey, Lang- 
ey, Hendley, &c. Though the e is now often lett 
out; as Marſpalſy, &C. 

Q. Do we write the e in the aftive participles 2 

A. It is uſual in all the active participles to 
leave out the e before ing; as, for love-ing, give-ing, 
þ ave-INgy V we write loving, giving, Paving Kc. 


- 


8 The ENGLISH Grammar. 

N. B. But when the caſting away the e would 
cauſe any confuſion in the ſenſe, it would be bet- 
ter to retain it; as from the verb /inge, write Ange- 
eth, ſinge- ing, to diſtinguiſh it from /ing-eth, ſing- ing. 

Any man that begins a new ſpelling will run the 
hazard of his diſcretion; and if he is not followed 
in it, it comes to nothing: For general cuſtom is 
at laſt the only thing that can . countenance 
or credit to it. 


Of the Ak I. | 


. How is the vowel i. ſounded l 

1 When the vowel 7 is ſhort, it is counts 
moſt commonly with a ſmall. ſound; as in bit, 
will, fill, win, pin, ſin, fill, &e. 

But when 7 is long, it is moſt commonly pro- 
nounced like the Greek, or ei of the Greeks 3 as in 
bite, wile, Nile, wine, pine. 

There is alſo a third ſound of , like ee, as in 
oblige [obleege] &c. And if at any time the ſound 
of the ſhoxt 7 is to be lengthened, it is not always 

writ with i, but ſometimes with ze, as in 4 „ ſeen, 
feel; ſometimes with ie, as in field, Hield. 

N. B. No Engliſh word ends in 7, but has al- 
ways an 2 after it, as eaſie, not eaſi, though now 12 
is frequently changed into y, 
| Of the vowel O. 

Q. How is the vowel o founded ? 

A. The vowel o has three ſorts of ſounds, as in 
roſe, go, &c, Sometimes it is expreſſed by au or aw 
and along ; as in V, fond, where the ſound of 
the firſt vowel is the ſame with gin fall, and aw in 
fawn, only the laſt is long, and the former ſhort; 
laſtly, it is ſometimes ſounded like the obſcure , 


as when we careleſſy pronounce condition, London, 


compaſſe ; as if they were written cundition, Lundon, 
cumpaſe, &c. And fo likewiſe ſome pronounce 
come, 
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come, done, fome, ſon, love, dove, as if they were 
written cum, dun, ſum, &C. 

Few Engliſb words end in o, except do, ge, le, 7, 
fo, to, too, two, unto; the ſound of o, at the end of 
words, being generally * by ow ; except 
in zoe, foe, doe, roe. 


Of the n U. 

Q. Hnw is the vowel u Funded? ? 

A. The vowel is either Hort, or long. The 
ſhort vowel #' is pronounced with an obſcure 
ſound; as in ht, cut, burſt, curſt, &e. 

Ihe long vowel ꝝ is pronounced like the French 
1, with a ſmall or ſlender ſound ; as in /ute, mute, 
muſe, cure, &c. with a ſound as it were made up 
of ; and w, This found might be diſtinguiſhed, 
from the former by a voin or accent ed at e 
top of 4; thus, . 

No E neliſh word is ended by 4, except, as you gp 
the found of 4 being commonly expreſſed by ze or 
ew ; as ague, true, new, nephew, few, &c. 


Dueſtions relating to the third chapter. 
Q. What do you mean by along ſyllable ? 
A. Afyllable where the vowel has a long ſound. 

Q. bat do you mean by a ſhort ſyllable ? 

A. A ſyllable where the vowel has a ſhort ſound. 

Q. Yhat is E final? | 

A. An E that ends a word. ; 

Q. hat dy you mean by E mute or f lent ? 

A. E that is not ſounded or pronounced in a 
word ; as in heart, hearth, which are ſounded 
bart, harth. 

Q. What is the uſe of the ſilent or unſounded E? 

A. 1. It ſerves to preſerve the quantity of the 
foregoing vowel. 

2. It ſerves to ſoften the ſound of c, g, th, as in 
ace, page, breathe, ſing, ſinge, &c. 

3. It ſerves to diſtinguiſh the conſonant from 
the vowel U ; as, have inſtead of hau. 


10 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


Q. 4s not filent E in the ſingular often ſounded 
in the words of the plural number? 0 
A. Yes; and it is likewiſe ſounded in the third 
perſon ſingular of verbs. 
Q. Give me ſome examples, 


Nouns. Herbs. Sy 
S. age, P. ages. Firſt Perſon. Third Perſon 
S. fiſh, P. fiſhes, So I rage, be rages. 


S. box, P. boxes. 1 place, he places. 06 
S. houſe, P. houſes. I riſe, be riſes. 0 
S. horſe, P. horſes. I parch, be parches. ) 

Q. What is the reaſon of this ? | ve 


A. Becauſe the ſound of s cannot immediately I of 
follow the conſonants, 5, Z, x, /h, or c, g, <,Ml of 


pronounced ſoft. 


Q. It is not ſo before the other letters © W. 
A. No : For in other nouns and verbs the ſyl-W di 
{fable is not increaſed. 


A hide makes hides. 


20e Wives. So 10 Hide, he hides. are 

name, names. to pipe, he pipes. 

rope, ropes. to gape, he gapes. | 
| fire, fires. to orite, be writes. of 
N Q. What have you got farther to obſerve concern. 
N ing vowels in general? | 


A. All ſingle vowels are ſhort, where only a 
fingle conſonant comes after them in the ſame 
i ſyllable ; as, cat, fin, not, cur; and they have a 
. long ſound if + be added at the end of a word 
1 after a fingle conſonant; as, cate, ſince, note, 


1 * 
4 7 


» > Pat 1 

: 

1 * 

= 1 *© * 
C H A of 


ts 
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C HAP. Iv. 
Of the Diphthongs or double Vowels. 


Q u 7 16 a Diphthong ? 

A. A Diphthong, or double Vowel, is 
the meeting of two vowels in one and the ſame 
ſyllable. 

Meeting, that is the union Or anten 90 two 


yowels ; which is better than to ſay the founding 


of two vowels; for in ſome diphthongs the ſound 
of one of the vowels is never heard; as in meat, 
pleaſure, where the ſound of à is not heard. From 
what has been here obſerved, we may divide the 
phage into proper and improper. 3 


% What is a proper Diphthong ? 
A. A proper Diphthong is where both the vowels 
are ſounded. Asin aid, hawk, &c. 
Q. What is an improper Diphthong ? 


A. An improper Diphthong is where the ſound 


of but one of the two vowels is heard : As in 
head, bread, &c. | 4) 
-0 Which are the proper Diphthongs | 
A. The proper Diphthongs are ai or ay, A Or 
aw, ee, oi Or oy, oo, ou, or ow. 


But when a proper Diphthong loſes its anal 
ſound, and changes to any other ſimple ſound, it 
ceaſes to be a proper, and becomes an improper 


Dipht hong, as having only the fimple ſound of ſome 
one ſingle yowel. Except where o ſounds like 


9; as in could, ſhoulg, would ; for 90 is alſo a 


o proper Diphthoig ? 


Bs 9 


” 
: 8 : 4 F k . 
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Q. F/hich are the improper Diphthongs ? 

A. The improper Diphthongs- are ea, en, ett; 
je, oa, and 77, and oe. | 

Where the ſound of only one of the vowels is 
heard ; and in moſt of them it is the ſound of the 
tirſt vowel that is heard: Though it is very likely 
that both the vowels were formerly pronounced ? 
Q. Howare theſe Diphthongs /ounded ? * 

A. Ai, or ay expreſſes a ſound compoſed of one 
ſhort 4 and v as in day, praiſe. Jett 

In the middle of a word it generally has its full 
ſound. At the end of a word it is ſounded like 


ſound of a as in hair, fair, &c. 

Before words ending in 2, it is better to write 
ai, than ei, as fountain, &c. 

N. B. Ai is written in the beginning and mid- 
dle of words, but ay, always at the end.; (unleſs 
in aye) therefore we muſt always write, ay, at the 
i" end of words, inſtead of a, which ends no Eng- 
if {i/h word. 

A. Au, or aw, rightly pronounced, would 
give us a ſound made up of the Eugliſb ſhort 4 
and 20 But it is now-a-days ſimply ſounded, the 

ſound of @ being expreſſed broad, and the ſound 
of w quite ſuppreſſed. / 

For they do with the ſame ſound pronounce all, 
ul, awl, call, caul, cawl, &c. 

Hoo, always ends a word ; au, not. 


found of à being quite ſilenced and ſuppreſſed, 
and the ſound of e lengthened. For the chiefule 
of à is, that it makes the ſyllable to be counted 
long: So met, meat; ſet, ſeat, &c. have no diffe- 
rence in ſound, only the vowel in the former is 
ſhort, and the latter is long. 


#. E, or is, is ſounded like the W jong i 
| that 


a; as in may, pay, &c. Allo before r, it has the 


1 A. Fa. is now pronounced as the long e, the 


cl 
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that is, ſlender i; for the French give the ſame. 


| found to fin, vin, as the Engliſb do to feen, veen, or 


perhaps, fien, vien, as we do in fiend, /een. Single 
words in one ſyllable: in e, often found ze, and 
ought therefore to be written with double ; as 
in bee, hee, mee, wee, ſbee, &c. | 

le is uſed for y at the end of words; as fignifie 
or ſignif). 

Words written with ie; as friend, fiend, believe, 
grieve, &c, might perhaps be better written with 
a ſingle i, ſhort or long; or e long. 

A. Eu, or e, is ſounded by clear e, andy; or 
elle ſimply by 2 long, the ſound of the y being 
ſuppreſſed; as in receive, ſei xe, deceit; or elſe 
like gi, or a long, in reign, feign, eight, &c. 

A. Ee, eu, eau, are ſounded by clear e, and 20; 
or rather 2 long. As in neuter, few, beauty, &c. 
But ſome pronounce them more ſharp, as if they 
were to be written z1ewter, few, bieuty, or niuter, 
io, bitoty, &C. eſpecially in the words new, 
knew, ſbeto. But the firſt ay of pronouncing 
them is the better. 

A. Oo has its own natural ſound in good, Acud, 
root, foot, &c. | 

Oo founds like long o in deer, Ava: But like long 
u, in good and blood. 55 | 

A. Oi or oy are expreſſed by open or clear 9, 
but ſhort, and y. As in oiſe, boys, toys, ail, 
aſter, &c.. But ſome do pronounce them like 
0, or obſcure ; as ol, oil, or tuyl, uyl, &c, In 
ſome words it is ſounded like 7 long; as in join, 
point, anoint, &C. 

N. B. Oi is uſed at the beginning and middle of 
words ; oy at the .end. 

A. Ou and ow, have two founds, one more 
clear, the other more obſcure. - 

In ſome words the found is expreſſed more 
clear by the open and w. As in ſoul, ſnow, 2 

ow, 
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ſow, owe, bowl, &c. With which ſound the ſimple 
o is ſometimes expreſſed, namely before Id; as in 
gold, ſcold, hold, cold, old, &c. and before double 
; in poll, roll, toll, &c. But all theſe Words are 
pronounced by ſome by full O; as if they were 
written le, /n0, &c. ; 

In other words oz and ww are pronounced with 
a more obſcure ſound ; namely with a ſound com- 
poſed of = obſcure o, and u, and 2b. 1 „ 

As in houſe, mouſe, our, out, owl, ou), fow 
bow, bough, Yo _ : 12 / 

But in could, would, ſhould, courſe, court, ou is 
negligently pronounced . 15! 

A. Eo, in leopard, feodary, jeopardy, &c. Q | is 
ſilent. 

In people, eo is ſounded IP 

A. Oa is ſounded like o long, the @ being added 
only to make the ſound. long, and is neglected in 
the pronunciation; as in boat, float, goat. But 
it is ſounded like au, in broad, abroad, groat, &c. 

A. Li is put for i ſhort; as in Guilford, Guild- 


LY „ A ry 


hall, build, why 2. for i long, or a Diphthong ; 
as in guide, guile, &c. 3. for eu, or u long; as 1 
in Juice, fruit, bruiſe, &c. h { 
i Q. I ui akvays to be taken for a Diphthong ? ? 
1 A. No. For it is not a Diphthong in many 
Vords, as fru- i ti-on, je-ſu-it, genuin. 8 
i A. Ae and Oe, at the beginning of words are 1 


no Engliſh Diphthongs : Though ſome authors do 
| retain æ in Latin proper names, and & in Greek 
words, both æ and æ ſound like e long: But as V 
they are generally neglected in common names, | 
fo they might be in proper ones. As Gears er, 
geconomy, SC. 

But ve at the end of words of an E nghſh ori- 
ginal, is a kind of improper Diphthong as in toe, V 


ed 


due, fee, foe, wor, where the e is ſilent, and the 


K 


ce made long. 


TY bay 


e 


2 ba 4 nd ws Tw* w  YPF 
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Q. What is a Triphthong 7 ? 1 

A. A Triphthong is when three vowels meet 
together in one ſyllable ; as eau, in beauty; but 
this we pronounce buty. 

But the Engh/b tongue ſcarce admits of any 
7 


3 


/ 


—_— — *»„“, 


re. V. 
Of the Conſonants. 


Q. FF S there any difficulty in the pronunciation 
of the Conſonants? | 

A. Ther is no great difficulty in the pronun- 
ciation of the Conſonants, ſince they have the 
ſame ſound with us, as they have for the moſt part 
among other nations: Eſpecially &, 45 75 h, K, J, 
n, u, ps q, r, z. 

Q. What is a Conſonant: 2 

A. A Conſonant is a letter that cannot be 
ſounded without adding a vowel before or after 
it; as m, which is ſounded as en; p, which is 
ſounded as pe. 

Q. How are the Conſonants divided? 

A. The Conſonants are divided into Mutes and 
Semi-vowels, or half-vnvels, Four of the half- 
vowels are called Liquids. 

Q. What is a Mute? 

A. A Mute is a letter which makes no ſound 
without a vowel added. 

Q. Which are they? 


Q. What is a Semi-Vowel ? | | 

A. A Semi-Vawel, or Half-Vawel, is a letter 
which makes an imperfect ſound, without any || 
vozwel added; as & is expreſſed by hiſſing, R 2 a . {| 
quiyering of the tongue. Q. I 
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2. Which are they? 8 

t, . „ 7 F, x. 

Q. I hat is a Liquid! 

A. A Liquid is a letter which loſes part of its 
ſound in- another conſonant Joined with it. 

Q. Fhith are they? | 

A. L, m, u, . 

CF. IP hat is the natural ſound f C KT 

A. Ihe genuine and natural ſound of c is hard 
like &, as when it comes before a, , u, I, orr; 
as in can, coſt, cub, clear, crab. But c before 
the vowels e, i, y, or before () an Apo/trophe 
denoting the abſence of e, has generally the ſoft 
ſound of S; as in cement, city, cypher, plac'd for 
placed. 

As often as the harder ſound of c comes before 
the vowels e, 1, Y; 4 is always either added or put 
in its place; as in Hein, gil, public, (for pub- 
lique is a French way of writing, who uſe gu, be- 
cauſe they have no :) Though we may write the 
words publick, &c. without a x, c at the end of 
a word having always a hard ſound. But if by 
chance c has any where a ſofter ſound, as in the 
end of a /y//able, or before a conſonant, or the 
vowels 2, o, u, they add the ſilent e to render the 
ſound ſofter ; ; as chance, advancement, forceable, 
(forcible), Kc. 

Q. How is S ſounded © 

A. When $ keeps its natural found, it is pro- 
nounced with an acute (ſharp) or hifling ſound: 
But when it ends a word, it has for the moſt 
part. a more obſcure or ſoft ſound like 2; which 
ſound it alfo ſometimes. has when it comes between 


two vowels or diphthongs. 


Note, When & has this ſoft ſound, it would be 
convenient to write it with the ſhorter character 
of that letter; as his, advise, 
4 paddy with the longer; as hie, adviſe, (if it be 
writ- 


/ 


as in all other 


ö a 


"OT SP . Ss. es. . £35. tO. aac. 
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written with an s, and not with a c). Theſe 
words end in hard 5; us, this, thus, yes. Where- 
rore all words: of one ſyllable, except theſe. four 
which end with, and bear hard upon the found 
of 5, muſt be written with double /; but if they 
be words of more than- one ſyllable, and end in 
us, the s is not doubled, but the o is inſerted before 
1; as in tedious, gracious, K 


N. B. Though we generally pronounce the on 
in theſe words like u, as Br acmus, righteus, NC. 


Q. Haw is: F Hunde p. 

A. When 7 comes before 7, another: vowel 
following it, it has the found of the hiſſing Se 0 
therwiſe it keeps its own ſound. 


As in potion, nation, meditation, expatiate, 2 
which are founded poſian, naſion, meditaſion, en- 


' ſbaſiate, &c. But when T comes after & or A, it 


keeps its own ſound ; as in queſtion, Faſtian, : 
combuſtion, beftial, mixture, &C, 


Q. How is X founded? © 

A. X is ſounded as Cs or W. 

Q. A hat do you obſerve about W? 

A. This letter comes before all the vowels 
except U ; it alſo goes before R, and follows 75; 
as want, went, winter, wont, wrath, write, 
wry, &c. It follows as a vowel A, E, O, and 
unites with them into the diphthongs aw, ew, ow, 
juſt like U, as /aw, few, ſow, &c. 


It likewiſe comes before the letter #, though it 
is really ſounded after it; as in when, what, which, 
that are ſounded hwen, hwat,. hwich, and ſo our 
Saxon anceſtors were wont to place it, 


is ſounded in Engliſh as U in the Latin words 
quando, Hague, ſuadio, and in others after Q, E, * 
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We always count this letter a conſonant; yet its | 
ſound i is not very different from U. | | 


Q. What do you obſerve with Nen ro V 
| A. This letter is both a conſonant and a 
vowel. Fat the beginning of a ſyllable comes 4 
before only vowels, eſpecially, 4, E, O; and it , 
alſo follows theſe, and does with them make up the 
diphthongs; as ay, ev, cy, which have the fame c 
found as au, eu, ov. At the end of a word Y is £ 
more frequently written than I; but in the middle of 
words it is not ſo frequently uſed as 7 i is, unleſs it { 
be in words which come from the. Greek. written s 
with Y. 112 . s 
Q. What do you ren about vi eee a 
A. We pronounce the conſonant with a count n 
very near the letter F. t] 
For Fand V have the ſame difference as P and B. 
It is now written with a different character from the 
vowel U. In our language it comes only before 
the vowels, but never before the conſonant R, as 
in the French tongue, nor before L as in Dutch, 
It follows not only the vowels, but alſo the con- 
ſonant L, R, in the laſt part of the ſame ſyllable ; 
but the ſilent E, or elle an Apoſtrophe is put in its 
place, leſt it ſhould be taken for a vowel ; as vain 
vein, virtue, vice, Voice, vulgar, have, leave, live, | 
love, carve, calves, &C. _ 
Q hat do you obſerveof J? © | 
A. It always begins a ſyllable, and is placed 
only before vowels : For it at any time its ſound 
comes at the end of a word, it is expreſſed by nj 
ſoft E, or Deg, with the ſilent E after it, that the 
ſofter ſound of the letter G may be perceived; ; as eit 
in age, rage, knowledge. -* Bl 
It is now-a-days written with a longer character th 
Ne, 7, to diſtinguiſh it from the vowel J. We | 
| pro” 
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| pronounce the 7 conſonant harder than moſt other 


people. 

Q. What do you obſerve 201 th modal ” Gi F 

A. G before 4, O, U, is ſounded hard; as 
game, gone, gun; but When it comes before F, 
J, J, or before an apoſtrophe, the mark of an ab- 
ſent E. It has for the moſt part a ſofter ſound in 
all words derived from Latin; like as in gender, 
ginger, gypſie, Judg'd for judged. | | 

But as often as g is to be pronounced with a ſofter 
ſound, it would be convenient always to have it 
marked with a point placed over the head of g, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the hard g: which would be of 
a great advantage to foreigners. But g keeps its 
natural hard ſound in all words not derived from 
the Latin or French; as in give, forgive, get, for- 
get, beget, geld, begin, together, and in all the 
words that come from them. Alſo in anger, 
hunger, linger, eager, vinegar, ſwagger, ſtagger, 
dagger, &c. And whenever gg come together, 
they are both hard, though e, i, or y follow. Alſo 
in words derived from long, ſtrong, big, beg, fi /ing ng, 
bring, and in others whoſe primitives, (or the 
words they come from) end in hard g. In ſome 
words # or þ is added after g, which hardens its 
ſound ; as guide, guilt, guile, tongue, gueſt, gheſſe, 
64%, and to others where the 2 is not ſound- 
ed. Ho | 


Q. How is Q ſounded : ; þ 
A. Q ſounds #ue, having » after ty and begin- 
ning words with that ſound. 


N. B. Q is generally agreed upon to be nothing 
elſe than cu, therefore it is reckoned ſuperfluous. 
But as we always put a 2 after it, we make no more 
than a c of it. 


Q. What do you obſerve of X and Z? 4 
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A. X and Z are double conſonants, x contain- 


ing the found of 6 cs Or Rs; "RP contains the ſound 
on ds. | 3 40 | 1 


CHAP. VI 
Of fome Conſonants joined together 


2 IV is Gh founded ?' 
A. Gh at — beginning of words is pro- 
nounced as hard g. As in gho/?, gheſS. 
IThdugh it is very ſeldom uſed: By ſome i it is pro- 
nounced by the ſoft aſpiration 5. As in might, 
tight, night, right, ſight, ſigb, weigh, N though, 
thought, wrought, taught, &c. 

In ſome few words it is pronounced like double 


f ; as cough, trough, tough, rough, laugh, are ſound- 


ed ef, troff, tuff, ruff, laffe 
Q. How is Ch funded; ? 


A. Chis ſounded as 2%, tfhurtfh, church. 

But in foreign words it is ſounded like c or #; as 
chymiſt, Baruch, Archippus, &c. 

Q. How are $h, Ph, and Th ſounded ? 

A. They have peculiar ſounds. 

A. SY is pronouncedas the French ch; as ſpall, Herb. 

A. Ph, is ſounded like /½, but is ſeldom written 
but in words that come from the Greet, written 
with o, or ph ; as philoſopher, phy/ich. 

A. Th has a double ſound; one ſoft, coming 
nigh the letter D ; the other ſtrong, approaching 
near the letter 7. 


It hath a ſofter ſound in all pronouns, relitive 
words, conjunctions. As thou, thee, thy, thine, 
the, this, that, theſe, thoſe, they, them, their 
there, thence, thither, whither, either, whether, 
aber, though, although. i 

n 
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In a few nouns and verbs ending in ther. As 
a i father, mother, brother, leather, weather, feather, I! 
/maoth, neather 5 fetive, Wraatne, breathe, nen 
clothe. oy * 1.1% 
Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger eum 
As in the prepoſitions with, toithout, * 
through In the verbs think, Wen throw, thruſt, 
&c. loveth teacheth, hath, doth, &c. In the ſub- 
ſtantives thought, thigh, thing, throng, death, breath, 
cloth, wrath, length, ſtrength, &c. In the Adjec- 
* tives thick, thin, &c. 
Dh and Th are then of that power. which we 
- commonly aſcribe to the letters D, 7, aſpirated or 
| ſounded thick. 


* 


, N. B. There is one thing which doth generally 
ſeem moſt difficult to ſtrangers in our Eng 
e tongue, that is, the pronouncing theſe aſpirations, 


1 (as they are called) which are very frequently and 

familiarly uſed amongſt us, but hardly imitable by. 

others, though: theſe are but few; theſe five words, 

| as is ſaid, comprehending all of them. I pat think 

s I zz choſen Judges? Which a little practice W 
ſoon overcome. 


; TOE CHAP. VII. WY 
7 Of the drvif ton of ſyllables, and Five rules to 
Be obſerved in writing of words. 


S Pelling being the parting words into convenient 
S parts, in order to ſhew their true pronunci- || 
| ation, or for decency of writing; the gramma- || 
e riaus have given ſeveral. rules for the performance 
5 of this matter. | 
r Q. That do you think is the bt Way. 4 ſpelling || 
Dr or parting Words "i | 


\ 
A, T 4 
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A. Tam apt to believe that the eaſieſt, if not the : 
beſt way, is, in reading or pronouncing, to part the 
_{yllables as they ſound beſt to the ear; and in wri- 


AY 


ting, as they ſhall appear beſt to the eye. NIL 1 
But however 1 ſhall add two or r dire&tions 
for ſpelling. 8 


Q. What is the chief rule for as ve ſpelling; ? 

A. In dividing ſyllables aright, you muſt put as 
many letters to one ſyllable as make one diſtinct = 
ſound in pronouncing that word ; as fi-nal, mor- | 
tal, re fur-rec-ti-on, phi-lo- -ſo-pher, pe- cu- A1 -ar , 

2 Phat other rule is there? © ( 

A. A conſonant betwixt two vowels mult be | 

Joined to the latter of them ; as pa-per, a-bide, na- 
ted; except before the letter x, which is always } 
| joined to the vowel that goes before; as onen, | 
il ex-er-ciſe. | v 
2. bat other Ari have you ? 
[1h A. When two conſonants of the ſame kind come 
[ together in the middle of a word, they muſt be 
i parted; that is, one to the former ſyllable, and the 
other to the latter, as Hor-roto, com-mon, lit-tle. 

Q. I hat other directions do you give? 

A. When two vowels come together in the 
middle of a word, and both are fully pronounced 
in diſtinct ſounds, they muſt be divided in diſtinct 
ſyllables, cre-ate, ru- in, No- ab. 


O e 0 < 


Some rules to be obſerved in the writing of words. 
. When are capital or great letters to be uſed? is 
A Great letters are never to be uſed in the FI ... 
middle or end of words, but at the beginning, and 
then only. 


1. At the beginning of any writing. * 
2. After a period or full top, when a. new ſen- * 
tence begins. 9 


3. At the beginning of every vaſe] in poetry, or | ,, 
1 in the Bible. 
4. At 


F 4 
12 


or 


or J two wor 
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4. At the beginnin of proper names of all kinds; - Fi 


as of nen, women; cities, ' rivers, & . 
At the beginning of any en of ſpecial 


note; as, God, ucen, Sir. 


6. The pronoun 1, muſt ow be: a capital or 


great letter. 


Great letters are alſo uſed to expreſs numbers; | 
as, I ſtands for , * for 5» Se. 


CI. © 
—_ 


* — — 
4 


CH AP. vn. 


of ſome Points uſed in writing, and of the 
abbreviation or contrattion of words. 


F HERE are ſeveral marks or points that do 
more ſtrictly relate to the e e 98 
writing of words. e 1 8 
Q. What is g Hyphen ? rs 1 
A, A Hyphen, which is uſed at the _ I a * 
when there is not room for all the word, but one 
or more ſyllables remain to be written at the be- 
ginning of the next line: The mark is a ſtrait 
line thus (-). It is 57 uſed in the compounding 
into one; as, e 


&C. 
Q. What i is an Apoſtrophe, or - Apoſtrophy . 
A. An Apoſtrophe, which denotes ſome letter 
or letters to belett out, for quicker pronunciation ; 
as, [!] for I will, can't for cannot, &c. the mark 
is a comma at the top, which is thus written (*)» 
as in don't, 
But this drawing of two, words into one, has 
very much untuned our language, and clogged it 
with conſonants, and i is therefore to be avoided as 
much as poſſible ; as, nayn t, pan't, dan't, won't, 
and the. ike ; for may nts foal Wh do en I | 
vt, de. N 


— 
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Q. What is a Caret? _ 
A. A Caret (A) is uſed when a letter, ſyllable 
or word happens to be left out in writing: The 
mark muſt be juſt under the line where the let- 
ter or word is to come in. 5 
the 
As, Thou art man. This is very properly called 


a note of Iuduction, or bringing i in a word, 
Q. What is an Aﬀteriſm ? _ "MN 
A. An. Aſteriſin (*) directs to ſome note or re- 

mark in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. 
In ſome Latin books it denotes that ſomething 
is defective or wanting, ws 

Q. hat is an Index? 

A. An Index () the fore 9 pointing, 
ſignifies that paſfage to be very remarkable over. 
againſt which it is placed. 

Q. M hat is an Obeliſk ? 

A. Sometimes an Obeliſt () or pit is ded mp: 
on the like occaſion as the foregoing note. 

Q. l hat is a Section? | I 
HA. A Section (Y or diviſion is uſed in the ſub- 
dividing of a chapter into lefſer parts or portions. 
Q. What isa Paragraph? © 
A. A Paragraph () or a note which denotes 

what is contained in the ſentence or period. 

Q. What is a Quotation? 

A. A Quotation (<<) or a double comma reverſed 
at the beginning of a line, denotes that paſſage to 
be quoted or tranſcribed from ſome author i in H 
on words. | 

Q. Whatis an Abbreviation ? 

A. We have alſo in writing Abbreviations, o 
«witch made ſhort, and this is done for a quick and 
- expeditious way of writing. But we ſhall only men 
tion a few of them. We are to take notice that: 
point is always to be written after the word thus ab 

| | breviated 
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leſs when the abbreviation i is made by putting 
e letter at the top. 
Anſw. for anſwer. | 
A. D. Anno Domini, or the year f our Lord. 
Acct. for account. 
Abt. about. 
Ag. agarinft. 
B. A. Batchelor of arts. 
Bp. Biſbop. 
B. D. Bachel 5 in n 
Bar. Baronet. 
Chap. chapter. 
D. D. Doctor of a. 
Dr. Doctor. 
Eq; E ſquire. 
3. e. id eff, that is. 
Empr. Emperor. 
onb. honourable. = | i 
2 Knight. | -- 24 nl 
L. D. Doctor of laws. © £ '1 
D. Doctor of pl Ich. 2 
r. maſter. . | [i 
Mrs. miſtreſs. | 
Mty. majeſty. | 
Rev. reverend, | 
d, w- * * Ver of, or Dor in, divinity. — | 
dr. ö 7. f 
dt. Saint. n | 
Obj. objection. g 
Qu. queſtion. | 5 || 
ol. /olution. ! | 
1 — 
: 


ye the. J by 
yt that. f | 
yu you, 11 
Mm then. yr Your. ny {| 
ym them. 1 3 
& and. 
kc. et cetera, and the reſt (or what follows. ) 
| C | But 
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But one ought to avoid theſe contractions « 


words as much as poſſible, unleſs it be for onë 
own private uſe, and where it would be ridiculouſ x 
to write them in letters at length; as, c. for ai 
1 fo forth, or the reſt, Mr. for Maſter, and Mrs. ff 
Hh Miſtreſs, &c. t argues likewiſe a diſreſpect an 
4 lighting to-uſe contractions to your nn, 1 
is often puzzling to others. 
N 3 TY — ä — fear pc 
: - — — — — 
PART V 
CHAP. I. 
Of Erymology. Wh 
. pp is Etymology ? he 
| A. Etymology is that part of gram P | 
. which teaches you what belongs to rae pan 4, 
ſpeech. N 
Words are Primitive or Derivative.” are 
. What is a Primitive word? + . I 
T A Primitive word is that which comes fi A = 
no other word in our language; as, Als, bal 5g 
Q. What is a Derivative word? . 
| A. A Derivative word is that which comes fr ( 
ö ſome other word in our language; as, a fill of | 
= |: fly, from fiſh ; babler, babling, from babe. / 
, othe 
Of the Eight Parts of Speech. ae 
: O ſignify the difference of our thought ao! 
notions in any language, there is need oi Q 
| veral ſorts of words: Now every word 1 10 7 
| 1 . 


— 
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"off fidered as a part of our ſpeech or diſcourſe, the 


reckon up eight ſorts of words of a different na- 
ture, which they call, Eight Parts of Speech. 


The eight parts of ſpeech are, 
Noun, Adverb, 
Pronoun, Conjunction, 
Verb, Prepoſition, 
Participle, Intenjection. 


Of all which we ſhall treat in their proper place. 


ueſtions relating to the firſt chapter. | 
I hat is Speech ? 

. Spe king or diſcourſe. 

Q. How many parts of ſpeech are there? 

A. Eight. 

Q bat are there names? 

J. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, &C. 

Q What do you mean by tight parts of ſpeech e 


ſpeaking. 

Q. Are there no more than eight words in a lan- 
guage © 

A, There are thouſands of words, but yet there 
are but eight ſorts ; for every word which men 
uſe in ſpeaking, is either a ou or an gdective, 
i.e. a word that ſignifies the quality or manner of 
a noun, or a pronoun, or a verb, or a participle, 
or an adverb, or a confunction, Or a prepoſs tion, 
or an inter jection. 

Q. Why do they give di ferent names to the parts 
of ſpeech © 

A. To diſtinguiſh one part of pech from an- 
other; in like manner as a carpenter, to diſtinguiſh 
one tool from another, calls one an hammer, 
mother a chiſſel, another a ſaw. _ 
ed offs Q. Are the parts of ſpeech the ſame in Engliſh 
05 in Latin? 
fie 4. Yes, For that which is a nun in Engliſh, is 

2 a 


Grammarians (or thoſe who write of grammar) do 


A. Eight ſorts of words, which men uſe in 
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a noun in Latin; and ſo of the reſt, But as for 


numbers, caſes, genders, declenſions, conjuga- 
tions, Oc. theſe are not the ſame in both lan. 
guages. 
8 5 4 
CHAP, . þ 


of a N OUN.. 


2 enger is a Noun? 
” A. A Noun is a general name exprel. 
ing either the thing itſelf, or any property, Gua- 
lity, or attribute inhering i in, or belonging to the 
thing. - 
Q. What is a Noun Subflantive i ap | | 
A. A Noun Subſtantive is the name of the 
thing itſelf; as, a man, a horſe, a tree. 
Q. What is an Adjective ? 
A. The Adjective is a word that expreſits the 
qualities or properties of a thing; as, goons Bad, 
kak fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. _ 


 Dueſtions relating to the ſecond chapter. 


2. Is not a Noun the thing itfelf ? 
A. No: for grammar treats of words and not 
of things. 
Q. How do you make it appear that the word 
man, horſe, tree, are ſubſtantives? _. 
A. Becauſe if any one ſays, / /ze a man, I feet 
:borſe, I ſee a tree, in each ſaying the ſenſe is plain 
and full, and I underſtand the meaning. 
2 How do you make it appear that the word 
good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, are adjec}}Þ bel 
tives? hor 
A. Becaule if any one ſays, ff ee a real 1 ſet 
"bad, I ſee @ wiſe, I ſee a fooliſh, T ſee a great. 1 / Ru 
+4 ſmall, in theſe ſayings there 1 is no ſenſe, nor da har 
| | We 


Peter loves pudding, 


needs to be put in a /ub/tantive to each adjective 
to make ſenſe; as, 1 ſee a good man, I ſee a ſmall 
horſe, I fee a great tree. | 
Q: In theſe ſayings fellawing, tell me which words 
are ſabſtantives, and which are adjectives, and the 
reaſon why. Wo 14 
The cat catches mice, 
The boy writes à good, 


_ This is à fooliſh, 


This a wile, 

A wile reads books, 
They play a ſmall, 
Hor ſes. drink water. 
e love ſweet, | 


CHAP. II. 
Of Subſtantives proper, and common. 


HE far greateſt part of words that make all 


languages, are general terms; but becauſe 


there is occaſion to mention this or that particular 
perſon or thing, they. muſt have their proper 
names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by. . 

Q. How are Nouns Subſtantive divided? 

A l Nouns Subſtantive are either proper, or com- 
mon ? | 48 = 

Q. What is a Noun' Subſtantive proper ? 

A. A Noun Subſtantive proper is a word that 
belongs to ſorne (individual) particular one of that 
kind; as, Anne, Peter, James, Mary, &c. 

Q. What is a Noun Subſtantive common? 

A. A Noun Subſtantive common is a word which 
belongs to all ot that kind; as, man, woman, 
horſe, tree, &c. . 


Note, Beſides perſons, countries alfo, cities, 
nvers, mountains, and other diſtinctions of place, 
have uſually found peculiar names, they being ſuch 

C 3 words 
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| we underſtand the meaning of them, but there 
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words as men have often occaſion to mark par- 
ticularly. 


Queſtions relating to the bird chapter: | 


Q. 7s the word Anne, a proper or common name? 
A. It is a proper name; becauſe it belongs to 
ſome particular one of that kind.; for Anne is not 
the name of every woman. 

Q. 1s the word woman, 4 ror 2 common 
ame? 

A. It is common, becauſe it belongs to all of 
that kind; for every woman is called a Woman, 
but every woman is not called Anne. 

Q. Are the words ſhip,” amd horſe, proper 
or common names? 

A. They are common; for every Hip is called 
a hip, and every river is called a river, &c.. 
| Are the words Albemarle (the name of a 
ſhip) the Thames, Bucephalus, proper or Commun 
wames © 

A. They are proper, becauſe they belong to 
fome particular ones of that kind ; for every, hip 
is not called the Albemarle, neither is every river 
called the Thames, nor every horſe Bucephalks. | 


x 
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CHAP. Iv. 
07 NUMBERS. 


Q 7222 is Number? 
A. Number is the ditindion of out 


| from many. 
Q. How many Numbers are there ? 
A. There are two Numbers, the /ingular, and 
the plural. | 
Q. When 45 we uſe the ſneula number ? 


of 


ou. 
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A. The ſingular number is uſed when we ſpeak 
of but one thing or perſon ; as, a /tich, a boy. 

Q. When do we uſe the plural number? 

A. The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak of 
more than one thing or perſon; as fichs, boys. 
QQ. How is the plural number in Engliſh made? 

A. The plural number in Engliſb is commonly 
made by putting s to the ſingular ; as Hic makes 
in the plural ichs; ſo boy makes in the plural 
boys. | LES, 

Q. Is it always thus made. ä 
A. Not always: For when the ſingular ends in 
th, b, ſs, or x, then the pronunciation requires 
that e be put before 5, or (which is all one) that es 


be added to the fingular ; as 
Church, c Churches, 
Bruſh, '{ Bruſhes, 
Witneſs, Makes < Witnefles, 
Box, | (Boxes. 


Note, The plural number (when it is made by 
putting only to the ſingular) has no more ſyllables 
than there are in the ſingular; as in boy there is but 
one ſyllable, ſo the plural, boys, has likewiſe but 
one; and as in father there are but two ſyllables, 
lo in the plural, fathers, there are no more But 
when the //ngular number ends in ſe, Ze, or in ce, 
ge, pronounced ſoit, then the 5 that is added can- 
not be heard in the ſound, except it makes another 
entire ſyllable. For example, hor/z in the ſingu- 
lar hath«- but one ſyllable, but hor ſes, in the plural, 
has tro; ſo face, in the fingular, has but one 
ſyllable, but Faces, in the plural, has two. 
Formerly all nouns received the addition of es 
for the plural, which is to this day retained in ſe- 
veral counties of England. n IE 
Q. How do words that end inf or fe make their 
plurals 1 
| C4 5 A. 
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A. Words that end in FG or /e, do (for better 


ſound's fake) make the plural by changing / and 
fe into ves; as, | | 
Calf, 3 Calves, | Sheaf, T Sheaves, 
Half, Halves, | Shelf, Shelves, 
Knife, (.) Knives, | Self, (S] Selves, 
Leaf, 8 Leaves, | Thief, (] Thieves 
Loaf, Loaves, Wife, Wives, 
Wolf, Wolves 


_ "Yet this is not always ſo, for theſe words fol. 
lowing, with ſeveral others, are excepted ; as, 


Hoof, ) ( Hoots, | 
Roof, Emate Roofs, - 
h Grief, Griefs, 

So dwarf, miſchief, handkerchief, relief, ſcarf, 
wharf, * , ſcolf, af 1 1 
cuffs ſnuff, ſtuff, puff, &c. And generally ſpeak- 
ing, words ending in I, make the plural by the 
addition of . But fa, makes faves. 

So in words ending 1n 5 and 25, though the wri- 
ting is not changed, yet the ſound is ſoftened ; for 
in hoſe, the ſound of is changed into x, as houſe, 
bouſes, (houzes) ; ſo th is ſounded as adh, as in 
path, paths, (padhs); cloth, clothes, (clodbes); 
ſheath, ſheaths, (/headhs.) But earth, birth, keep 
their own Sound and all that end in 72h. 

As nouns ending in y do often change y into ze, 
ſo ys in the plural is often changed into ies, as, 

Hereſy, Hereſys, or Hereſies, 
Cherry, Cherrys, Cherries, 
Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 

Q. Do all words form or make their plural ty 

adding s to the ſingular. y 5 


A. No. Some words do fans or make the 


plural otherwiſe than by taking 5 or es, and are 
therefore irregular. ; gi 
| Singular 
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bes 
be 
tun, 
Wi 


the 
tat; 
of 
nar 
ley, 
lies, 


of metals; as gold, filver, copper, &c. 


_ 
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Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Die, 8 Dice, Foot, Feet, 
Mouſe, ( ) Mice, Tooth, A0 le | 
Louſe, ( & } Lice, Penny, Pence, 
Gooſe, Geeſe, which is a 2 of pennys. 


But theſe, ox, oxen; child, children; brother, 
brethren; are imitations of the Dutch, plural 
which ends in s, and frequently i in en. Man among 
the Saxons was an irregular word, and makes 
men in the plural, alſo all the compounds of man 
make their plural in en; as woman, footman, hor ſe- 
man, ſtateſman ; in the plural, women, feotmens 
a flateſmen, &C. 

ome words are uſed in both numbers, as 
ſheep, horſe, ſwine, fern, peaſe, deer. Chicken is 
not plural, for we ſay chickens. 

Note, Swine is a contraction of /owin ; we like- 
wiſe ſay ſows from ſow, which is ſpoken of the fe- 
male only; but tine is uſed in both numbers, 
and ſpoken of both ſexes. It is better alſo to ſay 
in the ſingular a pea, in the plural peas. 

Brother makes alſo brothers, for we ſeldom uſe 
brethren but in ſermons, or in a burleſque ſenſe, - 


Q. Have all words a # ingular and plural num- 
ber © 

A. No. Some words have no ſingular 1 num- 
ber; 3 | Mr 

As aſhes, bellows, bo rods B entrai hs 
lungs, ſcilſars, fheers, ſnuffers, thanks, me 
Wages. 

4. Some words have no plural number; as, 
the proper names of eities, countries, rivers, moun- 
lains; the names of virtues, vices : So the names 
The 
names of moſt herbs, as, graſs, marforam, parſ- 
ley, ſage, mint, &c. except nettles, poppies, Ul- 
les, coleworts, cabbages, &e. The names of ſe- 
1 C 5 veral 
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veral ſorts of corn and pulſe; as, wheat, rye, bar- 


ley,” darnel, &c. except bean, which makes beans, 


and pea, peas. So bread, wine, beer, ale, bo- 


ney, oil, milk, butter, want the plural, with many 
others ; but theſe examples may ſuffice for the 
preſent. And ſome of theſe, when they fignify 


feveral forts, are uſed in the plural; as wines, 


oils, &c. 


Q. Have Adjectives any F iference 0 of numbers? 
A. Adjectives have no difference of numbers. 


Note, As we ſay, a good boy in the fingular, 


ſo we ſay, good boys in the plural; where you ſee 


the adjective is the ſame. Yet ſometimes we meet 
adjectives with an s added to make them plurals; 
as good, goods; new, news; but then they be- 
come or are made /ub/tantives ; as, goods, for good 
things; ſo news, for new things; blacłs for black 
men, or black colours ; whites, reds, for a 
or red colours. | 
. What is an irregular word ? 

WW That word is ſaid to be 7rregular, or ex- 

cepted, which is contrary to, or that does not fol- 


low the general rule. 


The general rule in this place is, that the plural 


number is made by adding 5 or es to the fingular. 


Q: What is a compounded word ? 

A. It is a word that is made up of two or more 
fingle words; as foorman is made up of foot and 
man; fo cwachman is made up of coach and man. 


76s. 
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CHAP. we 


—  —— 


concerning Gender. 


HE mind is not always employed about fin 
gle objects only, but compares likewiſe one 


lation and reſpect that things have to one another: 
In the Latin and Greet tongues, and our antient 
Saxon, following therein the Greet, they make dif- 
ferent endings of the ſame noun, to denote theſe 
references or reſpects, and theſe different ending; 
are called cafes. The Latins have ſix in each 
number, whoſe names are as follow. | 


The Nominative, The Accuſative, 
The Genitive, The Hocative, 
The Dative, The Ablative. 


But the reſpect of things to one another in our 
language is ſhewn by the help of certain words 
called Prepoſitions; ſuch are of, lo, from, &c. 80 
that we have no caſes, except the Genitive, where- 
by we are freed from a great deal of trouble and 
difficulty that is found in other languages. 


Q. Have the Englith any caſes ? 
A. They have but one, called the Genitive, which 
ends in the ſingular and plural number in 5 or ex 
lit the pronunciation requires it 5 as, man's na- 
ture, or the nature of man; men's nature, or the 
Lrature of men; Milton's poems, or the poems of 
— ; the churches peace, or the Narr of the 
church 


expreſs the relation and reſpect of things to one 
AP. another £ 
C 6 A, 


of the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, with a note 


thing with another, in order to expreſs the re- 


Q. If the Engliſh have but one caſe, 1 do they 


1 
* 
5 
5 
2 
* 
* 
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A. They do it by the help of certain words, 
called Prepoſitions; ſuch are, of, to, from, with, &c. 

Note, This genitive caſe anſwers to the geni- 
tive caſe of the Latins, and to the Engliſb Prepo- 
fition of, ſignifying, 1. the poſſeſſor, 2. the au- 
thor, 3. the relation of a thing, as Peter's horſe, 
or the horſe that Peter poſſeſſes, or has. So, 
MAilton's poems, or the poems of Milton, that is, 
the poems that Milton made; the king's fon, or 
the ſon of the king. | 197% 
Q. Suppoſe two 5's to meet together in the geni- 
tive caſe ? | | | 

A. If the ſubſtantive be of the plural number, 
the firſt 5 is cut off; as, the warriour's arms, or 
the arms of the warriours ; the /tone's end, or the 
end of the flones, for the warriour's arms, the 
ſtone õ end (a). 

> Note. 


— — * 


* 


(a) J cannot but be of opinion with a learned di- 
vine, who conceives this way of ſpeaking to be con- 
trary to analogy, and not juſtifiable: we have a good 
way of denoting the genitive in the ſingular, which 
way we derive from our Saxon anceſtors: but they 
never uſed it for the genitive plural; neither did we. 
J have obſerved ſeveral good writers, who being of- 
fended at this way of ſpeaking, have choſen to clay 
in their ; as, warriours their arms, thinking thereby 
to make the genitive plural to anſwer to the fingular; 
one by /is, and the other by their: but they have 
gone upon a falſe ſuppoſition, in taking the *s to bea 
contraction of bis, in the genitive fingular. I know 
no juſtifiable way of coming off here, but to alter the 
form of expreſſion, and to ſay arms of the wwarricurs. 
No pretence that I can think of, will ever make the 
other paſs for correct writing. The ignorant vulgar 
began it; and the learned have followed it as igno- 
rantly, not underſtanding the nature of the expreſſion, 
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Note, I ſay, the firſt 5 is cut off, or left out; for 
when the ſubſtantive plural ends in 3 (it ſome- 
times ending in en, as women) there will be a 
double 5; one q that makes the plural, as warri- 
ours, and another. s that makes the genitive caſe, 
as warriours's; then the former. ; is cut off, or 
left out for better ſound's ſake. 
$, Q. When the ſingular number ends in s, are 
or both the 8's to be written in the genitive caſe? 
A. When the ſingular number ends in s, both 
n- the 5's are for the moſt part expreſſed; as n 8 
horſe, St. James's park. py 
r, Note, Let here when the pranpmcistien re- 
or gquires it, you may leave out the firſt 5; 28, for 
he 11g/teouſneſs ſake. 
he Q. But if three ſubRantives come together, how 
do you make the gemtive caſe ?_ 
ane, A. When three ſubſtantives come together, the 
genitive caſe is made by adding s to the fecond ; 
— a, the Queen of England's cron, the oY of 
Spain* $ court. 
Q. Hnw happens this? 
A. $ is added to the ſecond Rite and 
for this reaſon, becauſe the Queen 1 
is reckoned but as one ſubſtantive. | 


an . ) . 
or whence it came. 4 ot every body almoſt at the 
firſt hearing, perceives that there is ſomething amiſs, 
ſome flaw in the expreſſion, and are not ſatisfied with 
It while they uſe it. We have really no diſtin ge- 
nitive p/vra/, though we have a genitive fngu/ar : 
there is the flaw. I was, indeed, for entirely giving 
up this genizive plural, but on conſulting a very judi- 
cious friend, I have let it ftand. And indeed, when 
the plural ends in ex chere ſeems to be a plain geniti ve 
Plural ; as, the oxen's fret; the children's bread; 
tho" it does not ſeem ſo when * nominative . 


ends in 3. $0 
me- 
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. Sometimes you will find two or three of theſe | 
genitives put together; as, Peter's wife's portion; 
that is, the portion of the wife of Peter; Peter's 
brother's wife's portion; that is, the ee of 
the wife of the brother of Peter. 

Q. May not I jay, the book ner 8, 45 well 
as the maſter's book ? 

A. No: For this genitive caſe is s always put 
before the ſubſtantive it is to be joined to; as ( 
man's nature, not nature man's A lon” s goons, 3 
not poems Milton 5. 


N. B. But they are miſtaken who chitik the is % 
added inſtead of his, (the firſt part of the word t 
his being cut off) and therefore that an (* ) Spo. 


firophe is either always to be written, or at leaſt to 
be underſtood. 


Q, 1s not this s added in cad of his, the fir part 
of his being cut off ? head of n 
A. No: Mary 's book, mand fignify Mary hi 
book ; ſo likewiſe when 1 ſay, Suſan's fan, the 
ſenſe would be, if 5 was put for his, Suſan his fan. 

Q. KU neceſſary that an () apoſtrophe 1 
be always written before the s? 

Y A 

Q. When muſt I write it ? 

A. When fome letter or letters nn out in 
the genitive caſe. 


A note concerning Gender, 4 


As we have juſt mentioned one great advantage 
of our language, in being freed from that trouble 
and difficulty which ariſes in the Greef and Latin 
from the variety of caſes; ſo we ſhall now take 
notice of another advantage it has, full as great ll 
as the former. 
Of all the languages both antient and modern, Pre! 
there i is none but what admits of a difference. of ject 


Gendir 


e ENO 1 su Grammar, 2 
Gender in their nouns, e the E e e 


Chineſe languages. 


Q. Nhat is Gender ! 4 
A. Gender is the diſtinction of fs: N 


Q. How many ſexes are there? 


A. There are two ſexes, the male and aner 
Q. Has the Englith tongue any Gender?! 
A. No. We have four ways of diſtinguiſhing the 
ſex. 
Q. How do we Engliſh di 1Ainguiſh the ſex ; 
A. I. When we would expreſs the difference of 


\ 


ſer, we do it (after theſame manner as wediſtinguiſh - 
the ages and other accidents) - by different words, 


So in the relation of perſons. * 


Male, Female. Male. 
Batchelour Maid Virgin King 
Boar SOW Lad 
Br N Lord 
Bridegroom Bride Man 
Brother Siſter Maſter 
Buck Doe Milter 
Dkk Nephew 
Bullock FHeifer Ram 
Cock Hen Sloven 
Dog Bitch Son 
Drake Duck Stag 
Drone Bee Uncle 
Father Mother Widower 
Friar Nun Wizard 
Gander Gooſe 

Horſe Mare ger. 
Huſband Wife ö 


II. But when there are not two different vor to 
expreſs both ſexes, or when both ſexes are com- 
prehended under one word, then we add an ad- 
jecti ve to the word to diſtinguiſh the ſex, as a mae 


Whoremon-W hore or 


(a) Laſs i is a contraction of Laddrfs 


Niece 


Widow 


Female. 
Queen 


Laſs (a) 


Lady 


Woman 


Dame 


Spawner 


Ewe 
Slut 


Daughter 
Hind 
Aunt 


Witch 


(eee | 


child, 
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child, a female child, a he-goat for the 19 5 
ſhe-goat for the female. 
HI. Sometimes we add another ſubſtantive to 


the word, to diſtinguiſh the ſex, as a man- ſer- 


vant, a maid- ſervant, a cock-ſparrow, a hen- 
ſparrow. 


IV. Thers are likewiſe ſome few words which 


diſtinguiſh the female ſex from the male, by the 
ending [2/5]. 

Male, Female. Mate Female. 
Abbot Abbeſs Jew Jewels 
Actor Actreſs Lion Lioneſs 
Adulterer Adultereſs Marqueſs Marchioneſs 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs Maſter Miſtreſs 


Baron Baroneſs Patron Patroneſs 
Count Counteſs Prince Princeſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior Prioreſs 
Duke Dutcheſs Poet Poeteſs _ 


Elector Electreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Emperour Empreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Governour Governeſs Tutor Tutreſs 

Heir Heireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs 


Hunter Huntreſs 


And two words in 1 ix], Admini rows, Ext- 
cutrix. 


Q. What are the words that you generally uſe 
when you ſpeak of a thing that is male or female 
A. The common words that we uſe to exprels 
the difference of ſex by, are He and She. When 


we ſpeak of the male ſex, we uſe the word He; 


when we ſpeak of the female fex, we uſe the 
word $he : but when we ſpeak of a thing that is 
neither of the male nor female ſex, we uſe the 
word J.. For example, ſpeaking of butter, 
we do not ſay He or She melts, but It melts ; ſo 
ſpeaking of beer, we do not ſay He or She is good, 


the 


but It is good. It, is alſo ſometimes uſed when. 
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the ſex is undetermined ; as, do not awake the 
child, it is aſlecp. 


* * 


e 
Of the ARTICLES. 


E CAUSE nouns commonly ſignify Things in 

a general and large ſenſe and manner, certain 
words called Articles are made uſe of in ſome 

| languages, as in the Greet, FYelſb, Engh/h, and 

6 IM ſeveral others, to determine and fix their ſignifica- 
tion, and apply them to a particular ng. 


Q. What is an Article? 

A. An Article is a word ſet before a ſubſtantive, 
for the clearer and more particular expreſſing of it; 
as, a man, that is, /om? man or other; the man, 


that is, /ome certain man, of whom you have ſpoke 

eee 8 1 
Q. How many Articles are there in Englith ? 

(s A. There are two Articles, a, and the, 


Mete, Theſe are really adjectives, and are uſed 
xt- I almoſt after the ſame manner as other adjectives. 


Q. What is the uſe A the Articles ? 
uſe A. Todetermine and fix the fignification or ſenſe 
of nouns, and apply them to a particular thing. 


1en Ais an article that may be applied indifferent 
e; © any one particular perſon or thing. 
the A is a numeral article, or an article of number, 
t is and ſignifies as much as one; though leſs empha- 
the ¶ tically ; that is, not in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe as one, un- 
ler, leſs in this phraſe, all io a nan. ts 
lo But when the ſubſtantive begins with a vowel, 
or Y, then we write an, inſtead of a, if the h be 
| ſounded ; 


Pg 


ing or writing. 


fame ſubſtantive is underſtood, as the Jane, that 8 


names of virtues; as juſtice, ſobriety, & c. Of 


/ 
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ſounded; as, an ye, an hour; but a . 


hand, an habit, or a habit. = - 


8 What is the difference between a and the? 
A. a or an, denotes or fignifies the applying of 0 
a general word to ſome one particular perſon or IW » 
thing, in a large and undetermined ſenſe ; that is, Il 
not telling what particular perſon or thing you © 
mean; as, patience is a virtue; and therefore is ſet In. 
only before nouns of the ſingular number. 8 
A. The is an article that declares, or ſhews, * 
what particular thing or perſon ĩs meant in ſpeak- 
It £ 1gnifies as much as that, but 

tefs emphatically, het} is, not ſo fully. 


Note, The, is a demonſtrativs arricle, becauſe 
it ſhews what particular you mean. 


The article e is ſet both before the ſingular and 
plural number; becauſe we can ſpeak determi- 
nately, or in a fixed ſenſe, as well of many as of 
one particular; as, the man, that is, he who wrote 
the book ; the men, that * they who robbed the 
bauſe. 

Q. Are the articles put to the 8 7 

A. The articles are not put to the e l, 
thou, you, we, ye, my, thy, our, &c. We do 
indeed uſe them before /ame, ſelſ, he, ſhe; as, the ( 
fame, the ſelf, a or the he, a or the ſhe ;, yet here 


9 ; 


is, perſon or thing ; and ſo of the reſt, x 19 * 
Q. Are the articles ſet before the particular name C 
 orrtues, &c.! 2 


A. The articles are not ſet before the particular Grd 


vices; as, drunkenneſs, &c. Of metals; as gold, 0 
luer, &c. Of corn; as wheat, &c. Of Bard; 
as, marjoram, &c. 
Q. Are the articles put before Ee names? 
A, No. 0 


t , ge 
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Q. 2 have not proper names and the pro- 
nouns the articles ſet before them. 

A. Becauſe they do of themſelves individually 
or particularly diſtinguiſh the things or perſons of 
which one ſpeaks; and they belg thus particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed, need not any more particular 
diſtinction. And for this reaſon the word God, fig- 
nifying the Sovereign Being, hasno article before it. 
So likewiſe the names of countries, provinces, 


rivers, nountains, &c. have no article before them. 


Except. 1. When it is for diſtinction ſake; as, 


| te is a Charchil ; that is, one whoſe name is Churchil 


ſo, the Talbots, that j is, the family o the Talbots : 
Or by way of eminency ; as, the Alexanders, 
the Czjars, the Marlboroughs, the Eugenes ; any 
brave and valiant, men being called by thoſe 
names. 

2. When ſome ſubſtantive i is underſtood; 28, 
the Albemarle, that is, the Hip Albemarle. E WAS. 
drowned in the Thames, in the Rhine, or in the 
Danube, i. e. in the river Thames, - Ge c. river 
being underſtood. : 


We ſhall take notice of the diviſion of the ar- 
ticles into definite and indefinite. 


Q. What is the Definite Article? N 
A. The Definite Article is, the, which reſtrains 


Wor determines the ſenſe of the word it is Pub be- 


fore, to ſome particular. 

Q. hat is the Indefinite Article? 5 

A. The Indefinite Article is a, which leaves the 
ſenſe of the word to which it is prefixed, unde- 
termined to what particular you mean. 

Q. Have all languages the articles? 

A. No: for the Latin | is without them. 1 


CHAP 
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CHAP, VII. 
Of the Adjective. 
A. the Noun Subſtantive 1s. uſed to denote the 


EE 


ſubſtance of any thing, or the thing itſelf; 
o the Aajective is uſed only to denote its manner 
or guality, according to the different notions we 
conceive or form of it : for example, the word 
plant denotes the thing itſelf; but if I would 
expreſs ſome quality belonging to it, I add the 
word fine to plant, and this word fine is called an 
Adjective. | | | 
Q. What is an Adjective ? 
A. The Aadjedtive is a word that expreſſes the 
qualities or properties of a thing; as, good, bad, 
** fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. 
When twoſubſtantives are put together in com- 
poſition, the firſt takes to itſelf the nature of an 


adjective, and is — joined to the follow 4% 
ing ſubſtantive, by a (-) Hypben; as, a ſea-fih pl 


1. e. 4 fiſh of the ſea. | 
Note, But we may reckon theſe words only A 
compounded ſubſtantives ; ſince it is uſual only foi... 
adjectives to be joined to ſubſtantives ; and indeed 9! 
in moſt of them, ſome other word may be fairly ad 
underſtood ; as, in /#z-/hine, i. e. the ſhine of the , 
ſun ; where of may be underſtood : ſo in , >* 
zorment, i. e. the torment of one's ſelf : ſo, i Ke 
gold-ring, i. e. a ring of gold. Here we may ob re 
ſerve, that in ſubſtantives thus compounded, thiſ {tar 
ſubſtantive that ſhould be firſt, is, for better ſound vo 
* placed laſt ; as, the head-ach, the ach of th U 
hea . e | e | ? 
Adjectives are often uſed as ſubſtantives ; 4 


others, for other men, or other things: ſo, 3 
: 3 ; ad 


has in the Plural ones, as little ones. But we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak of this afterward. 

Adjectives do alſo often take the nature of Ad- 
verbs, and then are on as ſuch ; as, 71! done, 


&c. 

All the ordinal ani. as firſt, ſecond, Oc. 
he are never added to a fl ubſtantive plural. 
; it may not be amiſs to take notice of the Uſe of 
ner ſome adjectives. Sundry and both are added only 
we to ſubſtantives plural; as, /undry times, both the 
ordnen. For both the man and the woman, is a 
uld particular way of ſpeaking. All, being put to a 


the Jabſtantive of the ſingular number, ſignifies the 


u] whole quantity; as, all the wine, i. e. the whole 
quantity of the wie, but being put to a ſubſtan- 
tive plural, it ſignifies the whole number; as, all 


the be boys, i. e. all the number of the boys. Every 


hach lis joined only to a ſubſtantive ſingular, as every 

nan, every boy, not every men, every boys. 
om · ¶ Auch, is added to a /ub/tantive ſingular, and de- 
f auf notes a great quantity, as much wine, i. e. a great 
0. 4 of wine. Many, is joined with a ſubſtantive 
fiſh plural, and ſignifies a great number; as, many 

men, for a great number of men. For many a 
man is a particular phraſe. More with a ſubſtan- 


wine, i. e. a greater quantity of wine. But when 
added to a ſub/tantive plural, it denotes a greater 
zumber; as, more men, i. e. a greater number, 
Jo m7, with a /ub/tantive ſingular, ,denotes the 
greateſt quantity; with a /ub/antive plural, the 
greateſt number. Zach, is joined only to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as each man, not each men. As to the 
word enough, whether it be joined to a fubſtan- 
tive ſingular or plural, as bine enough, books 
encuigh, I ſee no reaſon for a different ſpelling ; 
though I grant it is uſual to pronounce it when 
oined to a noun plural more ſoftly, as enato. 
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tive ſingular, ſignifies 4 greater quantity; as, more 


For 


K 92 
x 
- 
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, 
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For #0, when the ſubſtantive does not follow, 
we uſe none, as, [5 there any beer © there is none. 
We likewiſe uſe; none with the addition of | theſe 
words, of it, in the beginning, middle, or * of 

à ſentence. 


* YT 9 


. OMB. . 
Of the Compariſon of Adectives. 


Q.. HAT is Compariſon ? 
4 . A. The comparing things between 


a * 


one another, whereby we fee that one thing i 
fuch, another is more ſuch, and another is moft ſuch, 
So of three ſoft things, one is % [ffs another ij 
fefter, and the third is /ofte/? of all ; where youll 
ſee, that in order to a this compariſon between x 
things, adjectives are turned into other endings; 
ſo that we make three ſteps, which are called De- 
grees. a 
Q. How many degrees of ge e are there 7 c 
A. There are three degrees of compariſon, the n 
Poſitive, the comparative, and the ſuperlative ; a 
Alt, fefter, ſofteſt 0 
1. The poſitive degree is uſed to denote or ſign· N 7 


fy a thing to be ſimply ſuch ; as /of? wwooll, a. fas d 
woman ; Wherefore there is properly ſpeaking no tc 
degree, it denoting the thing to be uch, without *! 
having any relation or reſpect to any other thing. 7! 
2. The comparative degree is uſed to denote 1 th 
thing to be more ſuch than another thing, 2 


Softer or more ſoft wooll, a fairer, or more fair wo. 
man. And in this degree the compariſon begins to i 
| be made, it having relation to ſome other wodllſ| h 
= 


that is not / /of?, or to ſome voy woman that 
is not /o fair. 121 
15 
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OW, * The ſuperlative degree i is uſed to denote the 


ne. thing to be 2% ſuch ; as, the /ofteft, or moſt 7 oft 
heſe (| vooll, the faire, or e fair woman. 
I of G How is the. 83 degree formed or 
| made © 
A. The comparative degree is formed or made 
by putting er to the pg/izzve : as, /ofter, fairer. 
Which words are made by putting er to the 
| poſitives /oft and fair. 
But if the poßlive degree ends in e, then you 
cut off the firſt e, or, which is all one, only add 7, 
to make the comparative: as wi/e, wiſer ; for if 
yeen ! you were to add er to toiſe, an not cut off the 
g it firſt e, it would be w1i/eer. | 


ſach. Q. How is the ſuperlative ddr formied or 
er z mage © 

youll 4. The ſuperlative degree i is formed or made by 
deen putting 2/7 to the poſitive: as, ſofter, faireſt. 4 
185 Which are made by putting / to the poſitives 
De. ſoft and fair. 1 


cut off, or, which is all one, A is N added to 
make the ſuperlative, as wiſe/?, Ae * \ 
The comparative degree is ikewiſe expreſſed by 
adding the adverb more to the poſitive ; as, ft, 
more ſoft, or ſafter': ſo likewiſe the ſuperlative 
degree is expreſſed by putting the adverb 10. 
to the poſitive ; as, /oft, moſt ſoft, or ſofteſt : ſo 


that t denotes-the poſitive degree; ſofter, or 
more ſoft, the comparative; 3 / Heli, or moſt ſo ft, 
the ſuperlative. 

But Aajectiues, ſuch chiefly as come from the 
Latin, and that end in ain, as certain; in ive, as 
fugitive ; in cal, as angelical ; in en, as golden; in 
5 as Jag ; in %%, as friendle/s; in ry, as ne- 


1 


But if the poſitive ends in e, then the firſt - 53 


| SY : 5 2 : : 5 
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Al as general Ant as conſtant 

Abie as commendable Ent as excellent © 
Ing as loving . Able as viſible. 1 
Jas peeviſh Ed as wicked. | 
Eft as honeſt Id as rigid 

Ous as vertuous Some as troubleſome 


Form or make the comparative degree by putting 
the word more before them, and the ſuperlative 
by putting the word'm/? before tlem. 
Except able and handſome, which are compa- 
red according to the rule. 3 


” 


Some adjectives are . compared by putting the 
word better to make the comparative, and b2/t to 
make the ſuperlative, as learned, better learned, 
beſt learned; natured, better natured, beft natu- 
Fed. „ e 
Qi. Are all adjectives compared by adding er, or 
more 0 the comparative, and eſt and moſt to the 
Sn? ·¹mm ˙ ˙ ˙ü ̃ w or 
A. No: there are ſome adjectives which are 
irregular, that is, are not compared according to 


the foregoing rules; ſuch are the 9 7 
Poſitive, Comparative, Superlative. = (3 
Good, better, beſt (berteſt? ). MIC. 
Bad, evil, or ill, worſe, worſt from (worſe/t). W's 
Little, | lefs, leaſt (et). A. 
Q. Can all adjefives be compared? + 2 


A. No: there are ſome adjectives that cannot 
be compared, or take the words more, very, or WW: - 
moſt before them; becauſe they do not admit of MW” 
any increaſe in their ſignification : that is, in thoſe 
adjectives, we cannot ſay, one is ſuch, another 
more ſuch, and a third moſt ſuch; as, all, one, for 
of three ones, ve cannot ſay, one is ane, and ano- 
ther is more one, and the other is mo? one. 
Theſe want the comparative degree; middle, 


middlemoſt, very, veryeſt. | 
ot, ve H 9 1 80 


* 


N 
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Some adjectives of the comparative and ſu- 

erlative e are formed from . rn as | 
om 

hure comes former, foremoſt, rand firſt as it 
15 for ft.] From up, upper, upmoſt, and upper- 

From zeath, (obſolete) neather, neather- 
From hind, hinder, bundermoft. From late, 

- „and latter, lateſt or lat. Moe ( wa 
ſed) makes more, _ as it were 210 r, m0 #4. 


8 
Ve 


Queſtions relating 70 - the eighth chapter... 


Q. Tell me what Degrees of Compariſon the Jol 
1 wing words are of ; hard, harder, hardeſt, more 
7 


rd, moſt hard; fair, fairer, mor Far, 
ot Hf, 

II Hard and fair are of the Poſitive Degree, 

* . How do you know that | 5 
J Becauſe they denote or IF the thing or 
ſon to be ſimply ſo, and ſo. without comparing 


ary is fair, that does not gainſay, but that Sarah 


o fay, ſteel is as hard, 
. But of what Degree of Compariſon are the 
rds, fairer, more fair; harder, more hard. 
J. They are of the Comparative Degree. 
* How do you Enotu that? 
. Becauſe when I make a compariſon between 
ary and Anne, I find that Mary is fair, but Anne 
airer, or more fair, that 1 in exceeds 2 in 
"4 WIE 5 
O what. Done 0 Gan are the words 
eſt, An fair, 3 moſt R 
(Of the Superlativ. 1:77 0, 
L How- do you know not? e 
. Becauſe when I make a compariſon bert ern 
ama, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Su- 
a is fair, but that E 3 is fairer, or more 
| fair 


em with any other perſon or thing: for it I fax 
py be as fair ſo if I ſay that iron is hard, 1 n 5 N 
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fair than duſanna, and that Lucy is the faireſt, ar. 
moſt fair, of either Saſanna or Elizabeth : tha 
is, Lucy exceeds them both! in ban ene degre 10 
of beauty. | 
AI it good Engliſh 7 fo, more re ſtronger, mol 
ſtrongeſt ? 
A. No: you ought to ay, nner or elle mir 
ferong; ſtrongeſt, or elſe mo/? ſtrong ; for more frm 
er would fignify as much as more more /rong,, al 
moſt flronge/t, as much as mo? moſt ftrong. 
Q. Do not ſubſtantives form Compariſon ? 
A. No: for though a thing may have th 
word more or 1:5 applied to it, as it is of a large 
or leſs extent than another thing; yet it cannd 
be ſaid to be 1% 2 /ub/tance than another thing 
For example, a plant cannot be more or leſs 1 
plant, than another 1. xn 
. Give me the Com parative _ Superlati 
Degree of theſe defini following ; ſweet, rip 
high, good, all, big, loud, broad. 
A. Sweet, © feverter, fioeeteh. Ripe, riper, ripi 
High, higher „ higheſt. Good, better, beſt. li 
not compared. Big, bigger, biggeſt. Loud, loud 
Lg. B, wad, broader, broade . 


0 
125 5 " X hir. 
e nd 
Of te PRONOUN. Ee 


S the too frequent repetition of the fi 
words is diſagreeable and unpleaſant, ſot 
inconvenience could hardly have been avoidel 
ſince men have occaſion to make frequent ment 
f the ſame things; if certain words had not bt 
made uſe of to ſupply the place of Noums, and 
vent their being too often PIT, Wile We 
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ale called Pronouns, that is, words put for Nouns, 
tha or as Nouns are the marks or ſigns of things, 
2 Pronouns are of Nouns. * 


Q. What is a Pronoun ? 


mol 4. A Pronoun is a word that may be uſed in- 
ſtead of any Noun-ſubſtantive. As, 


Inſtead of my name, I ſay, 7. 

Inſtead of thy name, T fay, Thou, 

Inſtead of his name, Ifay, He. 

Inſtead of her name, I ſay, She. | 
So inſtead of ſaying the bo9k of Peter, we ſay, 


mir 
ronps 
7 GN þ 


> th 


WW: 404 ; in ſpeaking to Peter, we ſay, it is your 
arg 0%, &C. # RB. | ae” = ol 
"WW Now we are to conſider that all di{cour/e may 
11. de brought under, or confined to theſe three 


leads : That is, we either ſpeak of ourſelves, to 
mother, or of another. And theſe three heads 
re called by the name of per ſons. | 


Q. How many perſons are there? 

A. There are in diſcourſe three perſons. 

Q. I hat do you mean by three Perſons ? 

A. Three heads which comprehend or contain 
the branches of our diſcourſe or ſpeech. 

Q. What Pronouns are of the furſt, ſecond, and 
turd perſons ® | x 

I. In ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe the word 7; 
nd if more than one ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe 
he word zwe which words J and we are ſaid to 
We of the firſt pe. ſon. | | 

2. When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the word 
hoi or you ; but when we ſpeak to more than one, 
de uſe the word ye or y;, which words thu Or 
du, and ye, are ſaid to be of the ſecond per/an. 

3. In ſpeaking of another, if of the male ſex, 
e lay he; if of the /emale-/zx, we ſay /be - But if 
re ſpeak of a thing that is neither of the male or 
emale-/ex, we uſe the word it; and if we ſpeak 


Da -*: of 


latin 
b TIX 
ripe 
Alli 
loud 


e fi 
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of more things than one, let them be of the mal; 
or female-ſex, or otherwiſe, we uſe the word 
they and thefe words he, ſbe, it, and they, are 
ſaid to be of the third per ſon. 


Hence we may obſerve : 
, I is of the firſt perſon ſingular. 
1. e is of the firſt per ſon plural. 
3 Thou or you is of the ſecond perſon ſingular. 
2. Vu and ye are of the ſecond per ſon plural. 
1 He, He, it, are of the third perſon ſingular. 1 
3.1 Dey is of the third perſon plural. g 


And ſo likewiſe all other Nouns, when ſpoken 
of, are of the third perſon of the third perſa / 
ſingular, if only one be meant ; of the third ue 
for plural, if more than one be meant. | 


Q. Me uſe you when we ſpeak only to one perſon, 
how can that then be of the plural number & © t 

A. It is cuſtomary among us, (as likewiſe among is 
the French and others) though we ſpeak but to one is 
particular perſon, to uſe the plural number: but b 
then we ſay you, and not ye; and the verb thatis 


put to it is always of the plural number. For wel y 
ſay, you love, which is the plural; and not jul p. 
lobeſt, which is the ſingular. So likewiſe out o / 
complaiſance, as we uſe you for thou and thee, (off di 
we frequently ſay your for thy, and yours for thin #: 
When we ſpeak in an emphatical manner, or make m 
a diſtinct and particular application to a perſon, W O. 
often uſe thou; as, remember O king, thou art as 
man. Otherwiſe if any one ſpeaks to another 3! 
in the ſingular number, as, thou Thomas, it Wiſſ % 
reckoned a ſign of contempt or familiarity. he 


We likewiſe generally uſe you for ye. We ſeldon 
uſe ze before the verb, unleſs by way of diſtine 
tion, familiarity, or contempt : as, ye are ti 
_ men; but it is oftener uſed after the verb or prepo 
1t10N, 


male 
vord 
are 


ar, 
l. 
lar. 


Oken 


er fan 
Pei. 
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long 
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but 
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ſition :' as, I will give ye a taſte of it: and 1 will 
go away from you. _ 3 | 

Q. l hat do you mean by the foregoing and fol- 
lowing ſtate of the Pronoun ? . | 

A. The Pronouns have a twofold fate, both in 
the ſingular and-plural number. The ft ate 
we ſhall call the foregoing tate, as, I, we ; the ſe- 
cond ſtatee ſhall call the following ſtate, as me, us. 


The Prenoun is uſed in the foregoing /tate, when 


it is ſet alone; as, who did it? J. Or, when it 
goes before the Verb; as, I love, not me lobe; wwe 
read, not us read. But it is uſed in the Vllotbiug 
/tate, when it follows the verb or prepoſition, as 
the man loves me, not the man loves I; God bleſs 
us, not God bleſs we. So Peter gave to me, not 10 
J; John Wrote to us, not 70 Wwe, FO 
ho is an Interrogative Pronoun, (or a Pronoun 
that we commonly uſe in aſking a queſtion) and 
is the ſame in both numbers: its 7ol/owing ſtate 
is Whom, Which is alſo the ſame in both num- 
bers, | 

Mom, though it be naturally the f9//wing ate, 
yet uſe, in our language, as well as in moſt others, 
places it before the verb; as, he is the man whom 
[ jaw, that is, he is the man I ſaw whim. But it 
does for the moſt part follow the prepoſition, as, 
be was the man to whom I gave it ] ſay for the 
moſt part, becauſe when the prepoſition is put out 
of its natural place, ohm does then go before it; 
as, whom did you give that to? for, to whom did 
you give that? whom do you go with? for, Mith 
whom do you go? whom is ſometimes left out; as, 
he is the perſon I gave it to, i. e. to whom I gave 
ut, PF 


Q. How are who, which, and what u/ed? 
A. Ü ho is uſed when we ſpeak of perſans, as, 
who is that man but we do not ſay, who is that 
D 3 book ? 
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book? For when we ſpeak of things, we uſe 
what, as, what book is that? And though what 
be uſed ſometimes when we ſpeak of perſons, yet 
then it ſeems to have another ſenſe than what the 
FPrencun has, and is rather a Nunu-adjective; as, 
what man is he? that is, what ſort of a Man? 
Ao and cobom are alſo frequently uſed when no 
queſtion is aſked, and ſignify relation to ſome 
perſon ; as, Peter is the man whom I ſaw. Thy 
are the men who built the church. See the article 
under the word ⁊ohich. | | 


Q. W/hich are the Pronouns-Poſleflive ? 

A. From the Pronouns above-mentioned come 
ſeveral others, called Pronouns-Poſ/e//ive, becauſe, 
they ſignify poſſeſſion: as, from me, come my 
and mine; from thee come thy and thine ; from 
1, our, and ours; from you, your, and yours, &c. 
So my bk, is the book belonging to me, your 
b:ck is the bock belonging to you. | 

Yet theſe Pronouns-Poſſeſſive are not always uſed 
to denotepo//z//ion: For ſometimes they are uſed to 
expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, this i 
your doing that is, you are the cauſe or occaſion 
of this. This is my book, for, this is a book of my 
writing, or, I am the author of this book. 

Q. Ls there any difference between my and mine, 

thy and thine, &c. ? ; 
Al. The Pronouns mp, thy, her, our, your, ther, 
are to be uſed when they are joined to ſubſtan- 
tives; as, this is my houſe this is my book. But 
mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs, are to be uſed when 
the ſubſtantive is left out or underſtood, as, % 
heuſe is mine; this book is mine; that is, th" 
houſe is my houſe, &c. Likewiſe if vn does not 
follow: as, 77 7s your own, not yours own ; 10, 
gur on, not ours ou Yet mine and thine are 
fomerimes uſed when the ſubſtantive is eren 
| ; 
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up Mic the fubſtantive begins with a vowel, but not 
bat ele; as, y arm, or mine arm; 3 thy own, or thine 


yet ““ 
the 
as, A Table of all the Pronouns. 
i | Their Poſſe © 
me /rves to be 
hey | uſed. 
icle 1 nay. 4 8 
S 8 [E 8 218 8 
me 12 * H 2 2 * = 5 
uſe, [= ESGE 8 2 
Fes J. Perſ Sing 7 Of Me : - My Min- 
* | lux | We i Us + | Our Our 
your WY II. Perſ. _— row ar youl-Thee |, Thr L791) 
“ Plaär. 72 or 2 You | Your | Tours 
Fe mr wm N 
d to LI. Per. | She Her | Her | Her, #1 
1s 1 N Neater , fr [ I. Its i 
7/100 3 {Plur. MINIS 1 They | Them [Their (Thar. 
my The Thee of Perions "Who: #7 Whom! IF oF hai 
* of 7 * of 44——— — 


| Q. Which pronoun are 22 and which 
heir, N are adjectives ? ; 
tan-W A. The Pronouns are divided into ſubſtantives 
But Wand adjectives; the Pronouns ſabſtantive are, I, 
hen %% Or you, we, ye or you, himſelf and themſelves : 
the adjectives are, he, e, they, it, my, mine, thy, 
this * our, — a gk. Jour'h her, their, theirs, whoz 
Dt. 


The following Wand this, that, the ane, are 
not Pronouns, but Adiectives. oe? | 
D 4 For 
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For they are not put to ſupply the place of thy 

noun ſubſtantive ; but are joined to ſubſtantive, 

| juſt as other adjectives are; as this man, thy 

man, which man, the ſame man. And if at any 

time we meet them without their ſubſtantives 

which is not often, yet the ſubſtantives are under. 
ſtood. 

This makes in the plural number hee, and th 
makes 2)0ſe. 

1. That is often uſed inſtead of who, whom, ot 
which; as, I ſaw a man that [who] had been u 
the fame fide that [which] I had been on. He i 
the man that [whom] we ſaw. 

2. This and that are called Demonſtratives, be. 
cauſe they ſhow what particular perſon or thing 
you mean: and they frequently have very put al 
ter them, for the fuller and more clear demon- m 
ſtration of what you mean. 3 
Tpbis and that are ſaid both of perſons and fit 
Þ things ; as, th:s or #hat man, this os that book. af 

= Mich is an Adjective, and is the ſame in both a0 
; numbers ; it is uſed when we ſpeak of things, a 

: who and whom are when we ſpeak of perſons. Mz 
7 IF hich is called an Interrogative when it is uſed 
in aſking a queſtion ;. as, which is the place? and 
it is alſo called a Relative, when it has relation to 
| ſome ſubſtantive expreffed or underſtood ; 2, MP. 
which thing will never do. Here: is the ring bid. 


67 
b 


o 


[ring] you /2ff. | So 
Cwn which is uſed ſometimes after the pro- hy 
nouns poſſeſſive in an emphatical dr expreſſive man · Nee. 
ner, is alſo an Adjective; as, my own houſe, your 

own lands, Alexander's own ſword, 1 0 
The word /#/f makes in the plural /elves, and 
has always a pronoun adjective before it; as, . 
ſelf, thy ſelf, our ſelves, your ſelves. _—_ 
But we commonly ſay himſelf, for his /elf,, itſe Ml ' 
for its /elf, and themſelves, tos their ſelves ; except ec 
WA I 
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u be added; for then we ſay, his own /olf, its 
own ſelf, their own ſelves. 


P 
1 


SK XX 


Of the Verbs, with notes concerning Tenſes 


or Times, Perſons, and Moods. 


Q. JJ HAT is a Verb ? 
A. A Verb is a word that betokeneth 
being, doing, or ſuffering. h 4 
I. Being is here to be taken not only in its com- 


mon ſenſe of exiſtence, but alſo in its largeſt 


ſenſe, as it denotes the being in ſome poſture or 
ſituation, or circumſtance, or ſome way or other 
affected; as, 0 /tand, to ſit, to hang, to lie, ta 
abide, to be cold, to be hot, to be wet, 


2. Doing, denotes all manner of action; as, 
to fight, to write, to play, to dance, &c. | 


3. Suffering denotes the impreſſions that perſons 


or things receive: we are to confider, that as 


perſons or things act or do, ſo they are often acted 
upon, or become the ſubject of action themſelves; 
as Charles -beats, here beats denotes the action of 
Charles; Charles is beaten, here is beaten denotes 
the impreſſion or ſuffering that Charles receives; 
for Charles is the ſubje& on which the action of 
beating is exerciſed. | 


Q. What words are Verbs ? | ' 
A. All thoſe words that denote or fignify being, 
ding, or ſuffering, are called Verbs. | 


Thoſe Verbs that ſignify merely being may be cal- 
ed E//ential Verbs; thoſe that ſignify doing are cal- 
led Verbs Active; thoſe that ſignify /fering are 

D 5 called 
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called Verbs Paſſive. But we have, ſtrictly ſpeak: 
ing, no Verbs Paſſi ve. 


NOTE I. Of Tenſe or Time. 


Q. What is Tenſe ? 

A. Tenſe is the Time of the Verb. 
Q. What is the Time of a Verb? 

A. The Ten/e or Time of a Verò relates to a 

thing a doing, done, or not done. 

Q. How many Lenſes are there? — 

A. As for Tenſes or Times, the natural or proper 
number is three, becauſe all Time is either paſt, 
preſent, or to come : that is, 


IJ. The Preſent Time, that now is. 
II. The Preter Time, that is pat. 
III. The Future Time, that is yet to come. 


If we confider whether an action be perfect, or 
imperfect, we may make ſix Tenſes or Times; that 
Is, three times of the imperfect action, and three 
times of the perfect action. As, 


I. The Preſent Time of the imperfect action; 
as, I ſup, 1 do ſup, or 1 am at ſupper now, but 
have not yet done. 

II. The Preter Time of the imperfect action; 
as, 1 was at ſupper then, but had not yet done it. i 
III. The Future Time of the imperfect action; 
as, 1 ſhall ſup, or ſhall be yet at ſupper ; but not 

that I ſhall have then done it. 
IV. The Preſent Time of the perfect action; 
as, I have ſupped, and it is now done. 

V. The Preter Time of the perfect action; 3 A, 
T had then fupped, and it was then done. 
VI. The Future Time of the perfect action; ur 
1 ſpall have ſupped, and ſhall have done it. 


Q. How many Tenſes are there in Engliſh ? 
A. There are in Engliſb two Tenfes o or Times, thei” 
1) «ſent Time, 1 the Freter Time. Q Ds 


; 3 4 * ” 
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ks Q. How do you know. them ? i 
A. The Preſent Tenſe or Time is the Verb itſelf, 
as, hurn. 
4. The Preter Tenſe or Tine i is commonly 
made by adding ed to the Preſent Time as burned, 
But if the Preſent Tenſe ends in e, as ve, then 
the Preter Tenſe is made by only adding d to the 
Preſent ; as loved. The frequent contraction of 
ag wis Teuſe is very blameable: as, /av'd for loved, 
cron for drotuned; unleſs 1 in. poetry, when the 
verſe requires it.. 
per iy Q. But if we: have but two Tenſes, how do we 
"fi, Mexpre/5 the other Times of the Verb? 
A. We doit by the help of certain other words 
called Helping Verbs. 


In ſome words whoſe Preſent Teſs ends in d 
or t, the Preter Tenſe. is the ſame with the Pre ſent 
enſe; as read,'' read; and them the ſenſe of the 
lace, and the belding Verbs muſt diſtinguiſh them. 
lt is very probable they are contractions of ed, and 
ſo ſhould be writ with a double d or tt; as / ade 
readd, fheadd, or ſbedd, ſpreadi, ſpread 1, caſit, 
et, knit, hurtt, patt, Aus, fatt, ſit, flit, 
lruſtt, wett, ſtbsatt. 

8 Does the Preter Tenſe always endi ined? 

A. Not always; ; for ſometimes it ends in t, or 
. For there are a great many irregularities in 
he Preter Tenſe, that is, there are a great many 
vords of this Tenſe which do not end in ed. 


NOTE II. of the Perſons of the” Verb. 


When we ſpoke of the pronouns, there was men- 
ien made of the Perſons, which are three in botli 
Tumbers; 7, thoy'or you, he or be; for the ſingu- 
ar; We, ye or you, and rey, for the plural. 
The diſtinction of perſons and numbers in the 
g liſs verbs, is chiefly ſignified by theſe pronouns 
0 Fa put before them; as;'{ burn, they burn; or 

D 6 in 
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in the third perſon by any other ſubſtantive n, 
the fire burns, the boys play, © + 
n Engliſb there is no change at all made of the 

Jerks: except in 

The ſecond perſon ſingular of the preſent 
tenſe, and in the ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
preter tenſe, which perſons are diſtinguiſhed by 
the addition. of %; as, thou burneſt, thou readef, 
thou burned'ft, 1 loved? '. So likewiſe 

In the third perſon of the preſent tenſe, an 
alteration is made by adding the ending erh, ors, 
(or es if the pronunciation requires it;) as, . 
| burneth or burns, he readeth or reads. In all the 
other perſons the word is the ſame ; as, I burn, 
we burn, ye burn, they burn. So, I burned, he bur. 
ned, we burned, ye burned, they burned, Se: £5 
I the preſent tenſe ends in e, then t is added 
inftead of /, in the ſecond perſon, and 2h inſteal 
of eth in the third perſon; as, I love, thou lovehh, 
. be loveth. 


Some obſervations relating to the ſecond 40 third 
perſons of Verbs. 


In the ſecond perſon of the Helping Ve 
zwill and /ball, we ſay wit, hat, by a figure 
called a Syncope, for wil” /?, ſhall p likewiſe ha 
in the ſecond perſon for ha'/?, that is, hav 1 0 
haveſt ; ſo in the third perſon, hath, that is, ha'tl, 
for hav*th or haveth ; alſo had for Bad. 

Q. Do all perjans "take eth in the zhird per ſi 
fingular © 

Wen helping verbs will, all, may, cui 
neves take the ending eth in the third perſon; ſa 
we do not ſay, he willeth fight, he canneth fight 
&c. but he will 0 he can fight, &c. 

Q. How do the perſons 7 4 verbs end? | 

A. The e plural keep e termination 6 
the faſt perion fingular, 


The 


YT" Wy c 


ſon of the verb are alſo ſometimes left out after 
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Theſe perſonal terminations or endings, % 
and eth, are omitted when the verb is uſed in an 
imperative or commanding ſenſe ; as, fight thou, 
not fighte/t thou; let the ſoldier fight, not let the 
ſoldier fighteth, or fights. Sometimes alfo they 
are left out after the conjunctions, , that, though, 
although, whether ; as, if tbe ſenſe require it, for 
if the ſenſe requireth, or requires it: he will dare, 
though he die for it, that is, though he dies for it. 
So, if I were, for was : theſe endings of the per- 


ſome other conjunctions and adverbs, eſpecially 
when the verb is uſed in a commanding or depend- 
ing ſentence. 2 

In the endings et, eth, ed, and en, the vowel 
2 is oftentimes left out, unleſs the pronunciation 
forbids it; and its abſence is, when it is neceſſary, 
denoted by an ['] apoſtrophe ; as, do %% for doe/?, 
doth doth for doeth, did"/t didſt for dideft, .plard 
for placed, burn'd burnt for burned, know'n known 
for noten. s 4 i 

The verb is alſo often uſed without expreſſing 
either the perſon or thing that is, does, or ſuffers, 
or the number; and then the prepoſition 7 is {et 
before it; as, ro burn, to love. Bk 

When the verb is thus uſed, it is called a verl 
infinite or infinitive, that is, not bounded ; be- 
cauſe its ſignification is not determined to an 1 
perſon or number. This is uſed like the infini- WW 
tive mood in Latin, and is placed after verbs and $ 4 
adjectives ; as, I love to fight, it is good to lab ur- 1 
it is alſo. uſed as a ſubſtantive ; as, 10 pray is a hf 
good action, that is, to pray or prayer is a good ac-. Wii 
tion. But the prepoſition zo is ſometimes omitted-* 
or left out, eſpecially after the helping verbs do, Wy 
will, ſhall, may, can, and their preter tenſes, did, ö 
would, ſhould, might, could; alſo after, muſt, 4 1 
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bid, dare, Helps and. make ; 25: 1 as ene 7 il 


. | 
N 0 T E IIE. Of the en 


Q. M hat is Mood ? 

A. As cafes are the different endings of the 
Noun, which are uſed to denote the reſpect or 
reference that things have to one another; ſo 
moods are the different endings of the verb, that 
are made uſe of to expreſs the manners or forms 
of its ſignifying the being, doing, or /# Gering of 
a thing. The being, doing, or ſuffering of a 
thing, may be conſidered not only fimply by itſelf, 


but alſo as to the poſtibility of a thing, that is, 


whether it can be done or not; as to the liber 


of the ſpeaker, that is, whether there be no hin- 
dranee to prevent his doing of a thing; as to the 
inclination of the' will, that is, whether the ſpeaker 


has any mind or intention to the doingof it; or to 


the neceſſity of the action to be done, that is, 


whether there be any obligation of any kind up- 
on a perſon to do a thing. 


They commonly reckon in Latin four Moods, 


the Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, 


and the Infinitive. 


1. The indicative declares, N demands, or doubts; , 


as, F lzve, do I love, 


2. The Imperative commands, entreats, ex- 


horts, or permits; as, /et me love. 


The Subjunctive depends upon ſome other 


verb in the ſame ſentence, with ſome conjunction 


between; as, He 15 mad, if he were there. 
4. The Infiniti ve is uſed in a large undetermi- 


ned ſenſe ; as, fo love. © * 


Q Has the Engliſh tongue any Maids ? 
A. There are no Moods, becauſe the verb has 
no diverſity of endings, to expreſs its manners of 


Q 


ed, 
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. How do you then expreſs the different man- 
ner if verbs, whether a thing may or can be done, 
&c.! 

A. We do all that by the aid of auxiliary, or 
helping verbs, which.in the Latin, and fome other 
languages, is done by the diverſity of termina- 
tions or endings. 


For the poſſibility of the thing is expreſſed by 
can or could; the liberty of the ſpeaker to do a 
thing by, may or might; the inclination of the 
will is expreſſed by 201 or would ; and the neceſ— 
ſity of a thing to be _ by muft or ought, ſhall 
or ſhould. 


Queſtions relating to the tenth chapter. 


Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb? 

A, A Verb that ſignifies being. 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Active ? 

A. A Verb that ſignifies doing; as, 10 love, 50 
eat, to read, to make. 

Q. Mat do you mean by a Verb Paſſive ? 

A. A Verb that ſignifies /uffering. 

Q. Have we any Paſſive Verbs: 

A. No: for we have no one word that denotes 
/uffering, but are obliged to make uſe of two or 
three words_to ſupply that want. 

Q. How do we aiſtinguiſh rhe Perſons of the 
Verbs ? 

A. We ditivenidi the ſecond perſon angular 
of the preſent and preter tenſe by the ending eſt; 
as, thou loweſt, thou burneſt : and the third. per- 
fon ſingular of the preſent . tenſe by the ending 
th or 5; as, he loveth or loves. But the diſtinc- 
tion of the perſons and number of verbs, is chiefly 
performed by the pronouns, J, we, &c. being 
put before them, or in the third perſon by any 
ſubſtantive; as, the fire burns, boys play. 

Q IVhat do you mean by the Preſent I enſe? 
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A. The time that now is. 

Q. What do you mean'by the preter tenſe ? ? 

A. The time that is paſt. 

Q. What do you mean by the future tenſe ? 

A. The time that is yet to come. 

Q. Whence comes the word Verb? 

A. From verbum a word, it being fo called by 
way of eminence ; for it is the chief word in a 
ſentence, and there is no ſentence, wherein It i i 
not either expreſſed or underſtood. 


n 
* 


2 2 — — 


CHASE ME: 
Of PARTICIPLE. 


Efore we come to give you an account of the 
helping verbs, it is neceſſary that we ſay 
ſomething of that part of ſpeech which is called a 
Participle, becauſe it is frequently Wo to thoſe 
verbs. 

Q. bat is a Participle? 

A. A Participle is a part of ſpeech derived of a 

verb, and betokens being, doing, or ſuffering, as 
a verb does ; but it is otherwiſe like a noun ad. 
jective. 
I. Derived of a verb.] It always comes from 
ſome verb; as from tt love, come the participles 
loving and loved, from zo burn, come burned and 
burning. | 

II. S7gnifies being, doing, or ſuffering. ] 1. It ſig- 
nifies being, I have been a child, I was fitting, 

2. It ſignifies doing; as, I am reading the bool, 
1 _ fiwveeping the houſe, I have burned th 
wood, 

3- It ſignifies „gering; as, I as 5 burned, 1 was 
whipped, { was abuſed, &c. 0 


* <2 
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Q. Are the Participles ever uſed as adjectives ? 

A, Ye. 

III. But is otherwiſe like a noun-adjective.] 
That is, it is often joined to a ſubſtantive juſt like 
an adjective; as, a loving child, à dancing dog, a 
/haved head, a ruined man; yet in theſe examples 
you ſee how they ſignify doing or /uffering, as the 
verb does: they ſignify doing; as, a loving child, 
i. e. a child that loves; a dancing dog, i. e. a dog 
that dances they ſignify /uffering ; as, a ſhaved 
head, i. e. a head that is ſhaved ; a ruined man 
i.e. 4 man that is ruined.  ' | 


Q. How many Participles are there? 

A. There are two Participles, the Adtive Par- 
liciple, which ends in 72g as loving, and the Paſſive 
Participle, which ends in ed as loved. 

The Participlèe which ends in ing, is called the 
Alive Pariiciple, becauſe it has an active ſenſe, 


or ſignifies doing; as, I am cutting a Ft e 


Participle which ends in ed, is called the Paſſive 
Participle, becauſe we, having in Engliſb no paſ 
ſrve voice, that is, no diſtinct ending to diſtinguiſh 
a vers that ſignifies doing, from a verb that ſigni- 


fies /uf/ering, make up this want by the help of 


the verb am, and this partzciple ; as, I am loved, I 
am burned: 3% 301 e 33 off 22173 "v2. 2003 
N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly 
called a Paſſive Participle from its ſignification 
alone, it being alſo often uſed in an active . 
as, I have loved the man, I had burned the pa- 
pers. | | | 
The Active Participle is made by adding ing t 
the verb ; as, burn, burning, fight, fighting ; but 
if the verb ends in e, as /ove, then the e is left 
out in the Participle, as, loving. 285 
Does the Active Participle always end in 


A. 
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A. Les. 

Q. I/hy is the Participle in ing called the _ 
Participle 2710 

A. Becauſe it fi gnifies a#iom or i 


This Participle- is often uſed as a ſubſtantive; 
as, in the beginning, a good under fEanding , an excel. 
lent writing, 

This Participle is uſed in a peculiar manner with 
the verb 72 be, eſpecially in anſwer to a queſtion ; 
as, Q. What was you doing? A. I was writing, 
Q. Have you been writing © A. I have beenwrit- 
ing, &c. And in this caſe à is often ſet before the 
Participle; as, he is a-going, it is a-doing, he was a- 
dying, &c. And particularly after the verbs of mo- 
tion, 10 go, to come; as, he goes a-hunting, be cane 
Bere a-crying : 2 come you hither a- ſcolding? 


Q. What is the meaning of a in he goes a-hunt- 


ing, he is a-dying ? 

A. The a is undoubtedly the remains of the 
Prepofi tion on rapidly pronounced. John xxi. 3 
- in Saron the words of Peter are, Ic wille Can er 

fixoth, I will go a-fiſhing: And there is, Aud 
geing on hunting, in Stow's Summary, p. 10. 


The Paſſive Participle is made by adding Mi 

7 to the verb; as, burn, burned, kill, filled. But if 
the verb ends in e, as love, then it is made by 
adding d, as love, loved. 

Q. My is the Participle in ed called the Paſlixe 
participle ? 

A. Becaufe that, with the verb 10 be, makes 
up the whole Paſfue Vice. 

0. Doth the Paftive Par ticiple aj s n l 
ed! ? 
A. The Preter Tenſe and the Paſſive Partici 
are regularly the ſame, both ending in ed, as burned. 
But are often ſubject to contractions and other i 


regularities, wh ich are fometimes the ſame in both; 
as, 


as, teach, taught, taught, bring, brought, brought 
And ſometimes different; as, ſee, /aw, ſcen; 
give, gave, given. | | 

This Participlèe being uſed with the verb 0 be, 
has the ſame ſenſe with words which end in able 
or ile; ſuch are admirable, viſible, and it relates 


to the future time; as, it is to be admired, that is, 
it is amirable; it is to be ſeen, that is, it is vi/ible, 


K. 

Q. Are not the Participles really mere Adjec- 
tres © 11 ING 1 

A. We have already obſerved, that the Parti- 
iiþles often become adjectives ; but we cannot 
therefore by any means grant, that they are there- 
fore always mere adjectives, as ſome do affirm, 
they being often uſed in ſuch a ſenſe where no 
adjective can have place: for in theſe examples, I 


am writing a book, he is mending a pen, we. have. 


burned the coals, ye have praiſed the horſe, I can- 
not ſee how any of theſe participles are uſed as 
adjectives. 


Dueſtions relating to the eleventh chapter. 


Q = the Participles ever uſed as adjectives? 
, Tot. | 

Q. When are they ſo uſed ? 1 

A. 1. When they have no reſpect to time; as, 
a learned book. | #7 

2. When they are joined to ſubſtantives ; as, an 
underſtanding man, a writing deſe, a carved head. 

3- If they may be compared, as, learned, more 
learned, moſt learned. FS 

4. If they are compounded with a prepoſition, 
that the verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded with ; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; 
or we do not ſay, te unbecome, to unhear, &c. 


" _ 


CHAP. 
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F AP. Xt 
Of the Helping Verbs which are dęfeckive. Wi 


WI have already obſerved, that the verb 

in Engliſb do not change their endings; 
in the Latin, to denote the times of being, doing 
or ſuffering, and the moods or manners of thei 
ſignifying: for in our tongue all theſe matte 
are performed by the aſſiſtance of certain word 
which we call Auxiliary or Helping Verbs: « 
which we ſhall now treat, beginning with thol 
that are defective. | 


Q. What ds you mean by a Helping Verb? 
A. A Verb that is put to another Verb to de 
note or ſignify the 7/72, or the mood or manner 
à verb. ah, 5 | 

Q. Which Verbs are thiſe © 


A. Do, will, ſhall, may, can, with their prett 
tenſes, did, would, ſhould, might could, as all 
muſt, which are ſet before any other verbs, t 
prepoſition 0 being left out; except after ought 


S8o likewiſe theſe verbs, bid, dare, let, mol 
being ſet before an infinitive verb, the prepoſitid 
Zo, is left out. | 

Q. What do you mean by a Defective Verb ? 
A. We call the Helping Verbs Defective one 
becauſe they are not uſed but in their own tenſ 
(that is, the preſent tenſe) and the preter ten 
beſides they have no participles, neither do the 
admit any Helping Verbs to be put before them 


But theſe two, do and ill, becauſe they a 
ſometimes uſed as abſolute verbs, are thereto 
tormed throughout all tenſes, that is, they ha 


F 


— — — 
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xrticiples, ¶ doing, don, willing, willed,] and do 
ſo admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Verbs be- 
bre them, to expreſs the times, c. that is, when 
ey are uſed as verbs abſolute, but not when they 
e Helping Verbs. 

Q. ben a Helping Verb is joined to another 
rb, does it change its ending to make the ſecond. 
nd third perſon ſingular ® _. 

| 4. When the Helping Verb is put before another 
erb, it changes its own ending, but the verb 
hat aſſiſts is always the ſame ; for example, 


I do burn, thou doft burn, he doth burn, &C. | 
Here you ſee the Helping Verb do, changes its 
nding, but in burn there is no change of ending 


t all. 
Do and Did. 


0 4 9 - 


Do does emphatically denote the preſent time, 
nd did the preter time: as, I burn, I burned, or 
a more emphatical or expreſſive manner, 7 ds 
un, I did burn. They are thus formed: 

Ido, thou doſt or you do, he doth or dies. Plural. 
Ve do, ye do Or you do, + do. 

1 did, thou didſi or you did, he did. Plural. e 
, ye did or you did, they did. 


8 hall and : 2 


Shall and Vill denote the future time, or the 
ime yet to come; as, It ball burn, it will burn, 
hey are thus formed | 

1 jball, thou halt or you ſhall, he Hall. Plural. 
Ve ſhall, ye ſball or you Hall, "They all. 
Iwill, thou wilt or you will, he will, Plural. 
| tt will, ye cbill or you will, they will, 55 


15 Is there any difference between ſhall and 
JF 


A, 
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A. Shall in the firſt perſons, as, I. Hall, we ſpall, 
ſtmply expreſſes the future action or event: but in 
the ſecond and third perſons ; as, he /hall, the ti 
Fall, it promiſes, commands or threatens. th 
A. Will in the firſt perſons, as, Iwill, we will, ' 
promiſes or threatens : but in the ſecond and third I 77 
perſons; as, thou wilt or you will, ye twill or you 
20705 he will, they will, it barely foretells. Pl 


Thus when I fay, Ih go, or 7 will go, I de. l 
clare my willingneſs or reſolution to go: but if 
1 fay, [you ball go, there is a plain command or in- Pe 
junction. So in I hall burn, thou wilt (or you 
Will, Y he will, we ſhall, ye will, they will burn; © = 
here I barely foretell : But in 1 will, thou /halt (or | 
you ſball,) he hall, we will, ye Hall, they hall W 
Burn; I promiſe that it ſhall be, or J will ſee that 
it man be done. 


Should and Would. © e 
Shall makes /ho41d, and it is thus formed; . 


T ſhould, thou ſhouldft or you ſhould, he hould, MY 40 
Plural. Le /hould, ye /hould or you ſhould, they ſhould, lau 
N. B. Should/t is uſed for /houlde/?, as would al, 


for woulde/?. F 
Should tells what was, or had been to come. for 
Will makes in the preter tenſe would, and it is a 

thus formed; the 


I would, hou bu or you would, be FER 70 
Plural. 72 would, ye would or you would, they 
would. 

Should tells what was, or had been to come. 

Q. I there any di {ference between ſhould and 
would ? 

A. There is this difference between ould and 
ſhould, that would intimates the will or intention of 
the doer, but fold the bare Futurity, or that the 
thing will be ; as, / would burn, that is, I am wil- 

ling to burn; 7 Joould burn, i. e. I ought to _ 
- 2 
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May and Can. 

May, and its preter time might, denote or in- 
timate the power of doing a thing! 
thus formed ; 

{ may, thou mayſt or you may, he may. Plural. 
ie may, ye may or you may, they may. 

1 might, thou might ſt or you might, he hre | 
plural. Le might, ye might or ou might, they 
might. k 

— and its preter time could, intimate the 
power of doing a thing, and are thus formed; 

Ican, thou canſt or you can, he can. Plural. IWe 
can, ye can Or you can, they can. | 

I could, thou could or you could, he could. Plural. 
We could; ye could or you could, they could. 

Q. 1s there any difference between may and can? 

A. There is this difference between may and can, 
may and night, are ſpoken of the right, lawful- 
neſs, or at leaſt, the poſſibility of the thing : but 
can and could, of the power and ſtrength of the 
doer. As, 7 might burn, i. e. it was poſſible or 


lawful for me to burn; I can burn, that is, I am 


able to burn I could burn, 1. e. I was able to burn. 


N. B. Mayſt for , might/? for mighteſt, canſt 
for cane. | 


Muſt and ought imply neceſſity, or denote that 


the thing is to be done ; as, I mu/? burn, J ought 


to read, 


{ muſt, thou muſt or you muſt, he muſt. Plural. 
Me muſt, ye muſt or you muſt, they muſt. 

I ought, thou oughteſt or you ought, he ought, 
Plural. Ve ought, ye ought or you ought, they ought. 

Muſi comes from the Saxon, moſt, a word of 
the ſame fignification. 


Can, may, will, and muſt, are uſed with relation 


both to the preſent and future time. Shall is 
uſed only in the future, and ought in the preſent 


time. But could, the preter time of can, might, 


the 


e are 
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the preter time may, and would, the preter of 
till, have relation both to the time paſt and to 
come: but ſbould from hall, relates only to the 
future time. 

But if have follows nu, ought, and Pould, then 
they relate to the time paſt ; as, 7 Mans fo have 
done it, I muſt or ſhauld have gone thither. | 

. Give me the preter time of the 222 
Helbing R 

A. Do in the preter tenſe makes did, may makes 
might, can makes could, will makes would, ſhall 
makes ſbould. But muſt and ought have no preter 
tenſe. 


N 


Of the Parſe Helping Verbs, Have 'and 
e AM... ar Be. 


HE verbs mentioned in the foregoing chap- 
ter are called Defective, becauſe they take 
no helping verbs before them, on any occaſion ; 
neither are they uſed beyond the preter tenſe or 
time: Now, for the contrary reaſon, theſe follow- 
ing verbs are ſaid to be perfect and entire; i. #, 
Have and Am or Be. 
Q. Why are theſe verbs called Perfect Helping 
Verbs? 
A. Becauſe they are formed like other verbs. 


Have. . 


Have is a verb of very great uſe among us, and in 
all other modern languages; for it is uſed to denote 
divers times or tenſes of verbs, both in an ac- 
tive and paſſive ſignification; and becauſe it aſſiſts, 
or helps to denote the times of verbs, it is called 


t | | a 
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a helping verb. But when it is not joined with 

another verb then it denotes poſſeſſion, and has a 
oun always following it; as, I have a book, * 

ad a horſe... It is thus formed; | 

Preſent Tenſe, - 

I have, thou haſt or you have, he hath or has. 

Plural. Ve have, ye have or you have, they have. 

p Preter Tenſe. | 

I had, thou hadſt or you had, he had. Flural. 

had, ye bad or you had, they a... .:. 

The active participle is having ; the paſſive par- 

iciple is had for haved. 

Have denotes the time of the action to be juſt 

paſt when we ſpoke; as, I have dined, Had de- 

otes the action to have been finiſhed at that time, 

hen we were diſcourſing of the matter; as, I had 

ined, that is, when: Peter came to my houſe. 

But Had does likewiſe intimate the time paſt of 
n action not done, but intended to be done ; 

| lad g0'n thither, but Peter prevented me; I had 

lined with you, but the rain hindered me. © 

But when Hall or till is added to have, it ſig- 


Pifles the time that will be paſt 3 as, 1 . have 
urned, he wi 100 have burned. 


Am or Be. 


To ſupply the want of verbs paſſſve in our wa 
zuage, we, as well as the other modern languages, 
nake uſe of the helping verb am or be. 
4m or be being joined to the paſſive participle, 
akes up the paſſive voice; as, I am loved : but 
hen it 1s uſed by itſelf, it ſignifies being. \ 
Am or be is alſo ſometimes uſed with the active 
articiple to expreſs action or doing: As, I am 
riti ng, for I write; I was writing, 1 have been 
riting, I had been writing. 
This verb is very irregular, as it often happens 
at thoſe things which are moſt yulgar or com- 
E mon 
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mon are moſt irregular: and it has a donkſe or 
twofold formation. 5 

| Preſent Time. 


I am, thou art or you are, he is. Plural. We or, 
ye are or you are, they are. Or. 

be, thou be fe he be. Plural. Ve be, ye be, 
they be. 


he 
ſe 


T he Preter Tenſe. 


I was, thou waſt or you were, he was. "Plural 
We were, ye Were or you Were, they were. Or, 
I were, thou wert, he were. Plural. We were Se 1 

ye were, they were. ES 
When it is uſed infinitively, it makes 70 be; the 
active participle is being; the paſſive participle 
is been; for which ſome corruptly write bin. 


Q. I ben are be and were to be wor fray 
am? 

A. The ſecond formation. or ending of -the 
preſent Tenſe, that is, be, be '/t, be, &c. and tt 
ſecond formation of the Preter Tenſe, that ine: 
were,” wert, Were, &c. is for the moſt part | uſe 
after the conjunctions /, that, although, *whethit 
as, if I be then alive: I do not know whether i V. 
zwere he or no. Be is alſo uſed after the Verb % 
as, let him be, &c. | frc 


N. B. But ſome are for making this ſecond for ich 
mation a Subjunctive Mood. T 
| Do, did, fhall, ſhould, will, would, can, coull h 
may, might, are always ſet before the Verb in tl 
Preſent Time; as, I do barn, &c. But Hau 
had, am, be, tout, been, are ſet before the adit 
and paſſive participle ; ; as, 7 have” vel, 1 15 
loving. | 
Theſe helping Verbs are likewiſe often Joie 
together; as, I might have died ; but then one d 


them expreſſes the manner, the other the * | 
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ſed to denote being or r ſuffering, 1. e. to be done. ä 


* 


* 
— * — — 


47 | | 
CHAP... XIV. 
Of the Irregular VERB . 


E ſhall now give you an account of the Ir- 
regular Verbs of our tongue: where 
e two things to be taken notice of. 


Q: A herein does the Irreg ularity of the Engliſh 
erbs conſt © 

A; 1.-1 Be Irregularity relates only to the forma- 
on of the preter tenſe, and the paſſi ve participle. 
For in our Irregular Verbs, we have nothing 
ſe irregular. 

2, This irregularity does not relate to foreign 
ords, but only to the native words of our 
ngue. 

By foreign words, I mean thoſe that we have 
rrowed from the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſb, 
Melch, of which there are a great number: but 
all thoſe native words, which take their origi- 
from the old Teutonick or Saxon language; all 
ich are words of one ſyllable, or derived from 
bs of one ſyllable. 

The firſt irregularity, and that which: is the moſt 
eral, took its riſe from our quickneſs of pro- 
Inciation, by changing the conſonant à into z, 
e vowel e in the regular ending ed, being cut 
that the pronunciation might be made more 
y and free. And it ſeems indeed to be rather 2 
traction than an irregularity 

or , ch, , /, &, p, æ, and the cen 
b pronounc hard, and ſometimes /, n, u, r, 
hen 2 ſhort vowel goes before) more eaſily 
E 2% | take 


he Verbs ſignifying ; except in be or been, which is 
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verbs, 79 place, to jnatch, &c. 
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take 7 after them than d. As plac't for plat t! 
or placed, fſnatch't tor ſnatch'd or ſnatched, fiſt 
for id or fiſhed, fluff"t for ſtuff*d or Nruffed, 
clap't tor clap'd or clapped, mix't for mix'd or mixel 
wak*t for wak'd or waked, dwePt for diuell'd or 
duwelled, ſinel't for ſmelPd or ſmelled, from the 


But ſometimes when a long vowel goes be- 
fore, it is either ſhortened, or changed into a ſhort 


one, for the ſake of quicker pronunciation; / 
Rept, ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept, lept, from the #* 
verbs zo keep, to ſleep, to weep, to creep, to fiven ** 
to leap. | th 
But d remains after the conſonants, 5, g, v, vu Fe 
z, and /, 7h, when they are ſoftly pronounced e 
and d likewiſe remains after J, , 7, r, when 
tong vowel goes before; for they more eaſii G 
unite and join together with 4 than with t, h ba 
reaſon of the like direction of the breath to ti V- 
noſtrils. So, liv'd, ſinil d, raz'd, belitv'd, fru 
live, ſmile, rage, believe. pe: 


Except when the long vowel is ſhortened H Alt. 
fore J, nm, u, 1; or when h and v, are changed int the 
p or J, and the ſofter ſound of the letters /, # fiv 
paſſes into their harder ſound : As, felt from fa 
dealt from deal, dreamt from dream, meant td 
mean, left from leave, bereft from bereave, &c. 

But in ſome words whoſe preſent tenſe ends! 
d or t, the preter tenſe is the ſame as the pre 
tenſe ; as in the preſent read, preter read; in 
preſent caſt, ſo in the preter ca/? - but it is ve 
probable they are contractions of ed, and ſho 
be writ with a double dd or t tt. 

Verbs ending in y, either take a 4 with at 
poſtrophe ; as marry, marry'd, or elſe chang 
into ed; as married, tarried, carried, &c. 


are 


There is another common irregularity, 0 
which relates only to the Paſſive Participl.; 


i 22 
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the Paſſive Participle was formerly often formed 
in en, in imitation-of the Saxons and we have 
a great many of this fort, eſpecially when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable irregularity. 
But this ending may be reckoned as another for- 
mation of the Participle ; as been, given, taken, 
ſay'n, know'n, from the verbs to be, 2 give, to 
take, to ſlay, to know. - 

We do alſo uſe, written, bitten eaten, beater, 
ſhotten, rotten, choſen, broken, as well as, writ, bit, 
cat, beat, ſhot, rot, choſe, broke, &c. in the 78 de 
Participle, though not in the Preter Tenſe; from 
the verbs, zo write, to bite, to eat, to beat, Rc. 
For example, we fay, J eat, but not 1 eaten, but 
we ſay, I have eaten, or eat. 

80 likewiſe we ſay, /aw'n or Seto d. Heton or 
fhew'd, hew*n or hero d, mow'n or mord, loaden or 
haded, laden or laded, from the verbs 70 ſow, to 
ſhew, to hew, to mow, to load or lade. 

But the irregularities of the verbs will beſt ap- 
pear, if we put them alphabetically; firſt thoſe that 
alter the Preſent Tenſe, the Paſſive Participle being 
the ſame with it; and then thoſe that have a Pa/- 
* Participle different from the Preter Tenſe. 

Thoſe that have this mark 0 a before them, 
are not proper or uſual. 
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1 5 


Awake | 


Abide 
Be 
Bend 


Unbend 


Bereave 


Beſeech 


Bind 
Bleed 
Breed 
Bring 
Buy 
Catch 
Creep 
Deal 


Dream 
Dwell 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee 
Fling 
Fraight 
Geld 


Gild 


TAB L E I. 


% 


PF PR 22 F 


Pref. Tenſe. Pret. Tenſe | Preſ. Tenſe.Pret. Tenſe, 
| and Parti. | and Parc, 
Awoke [| Gird Girt and 
Abode Girded — 
Been Grind Ground 
Bent Hang Hung 
Unbent Havfe Had for 
Bereft | whence .  Haved f 
Beſought & Behave J Behaved | © 
* beſeeched | Hear Heard, 5 
Bound _ | Keep Kept 5 
Bled [Lay Laa B 
Bred Lead Led B 
Brought Leave Left 5 
Bought Leap Lept 
Caught Lend-- - Lent 0 
Crept - Loſe Loſt G 
Doealt .,., 0068 5 | 
Dug and | Loofe Looſed and C 
* Digged {| Make Made(loos' 
Dreamt Mean Meant 0 
Dwelt Meet Met G 
Fed Rend Rent 5 
Felt Say Sac T) 
Fought Seek Sought 5 
Found Sell Sold 5 
Fled Send Sent 5 
Flung Shine Shin'd and © 
Fraught Sit Sat (ſhone D 
Gelt and | Sleep Sept . 
Selded | Smell Smelt . 
+ Gilt and Spell Spelt 
Gilded ] Spill Spilt 


Spend 


nd 
08'd 


e 


pend 
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| Spent [Teach _ Taught 
Spun Tell Told 
Stood Think Thought 
Stuck | Weep Wept 
Stung Wind Wound 
gSywept Work Wrought & 
EE 2 Wring Wrung (worked 
iD A BLE I. 
Preſpnt Ti A. Preter Tenſe x tiene 2 
Bear” ©" Borgior® Bare. Born 
Begin ner Begun 
as” Bid or Bad Bidden 
Beat en 
Bite © on Bitten 
Ww. _ Blown 
Break © Broke or Broken 
[101179 0 
Chid Che -- Chidden or Chid 
Chooſec or chu Choſe Choſen 
„„ (Clave 
Cleave 5 75 , Cleft or 
{220-14 5 CR * Cloven 
Come © Came Come 
Crow © *' Crew & Crow'd Crow'd 
Dare Durxſt or Dared Dared + 
Die c:1+1 IN Dead - 
Do 1.6/2; Bo Do'n or done 
Draw a Lew Drawn 
Drink Drank or Drunk 
en © 
Drive Drove Driven 
Eat __ FateorAte Eaten or Eat 
E 4 „ 


And did dare, Suben nat Is added ; as, He aid 


ut dare. 


80 


Fall 
Fly 


Forſake 


Freeze 
Get 
Give 
Go 


Grow 
Help 
Hew 
Hide 
Hold 
Know 
Lie 
Mow 
Ride 
Ring 
Riſe 
Run 
See 
Seeth 
Shake 
Shear 


Shew or Show 


Shoot 
Shrink 


Sing 


Sink 
Slay 
Slide 
Sling 
smite 
Snow 
So 
Speak 
Spring 
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Preſent Tenſe, 


| Preter Tenſe. Participle. 
as a - 
Flew and Fled Flown on 
Forſook \ Forſaken & For. Sir 
Froze Frozen (ſock N Spi 
Got Gotten or Got ; 
Gave Given cy] 
Went from Go'n or Gone ic, 
Grew Grown "W 
' Helped orHelp'd Helpt 
Hewed Hewn | 
„ 113 and Hid 
Held olden _ 
Knew Known *® 
Tay... Ar 
Mowed  Mowmn 
Rid or Rode Ridden or Rode 
Rang -....- wm | 
Role | --.1-c- 5; © Riſen 
Ran Run 
Saw Seen 5 
Sod | Sodden 
Shook _ Shaken & ſhook 
Shore Shorn 
Shewed Shown 
Shot Shotten and ſhat 
Shrank Shrunxk 7 
Sang and * Sung Sung 5 
Sank or Sunk Sunk q 
8 San 
Slid slidden 
Slung dlung 
Smote | Smitten . 
Snowed  Snown 
_ Sowed „ Sonn 


Spoke * ſpake Spoken & ſpole 
Sprang or Sprung Sprung = 
Preſent 
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Preſent Tenſe, Preter Tenſe. Participle. 
Steal Stole S .tolen and ſtole 
Stink * Searikor Runk Stunk 
Strike Struck Stricken & ſtruck 
Spit Spat Spitten, ſpit & 
R ſpat 
strive Strove Striven 
Swear Swore and ſware Sworn 
Swell Sweld Swollen or ſwell'd 
Swing Swung and Swung ; 
* Swang 
im Swum and Swum 
Iid 1 Swam 
Take Took Taken and took 
Tear Tore and * tare Torn and tore 
Thrive Throve Thriven 
o 
ode Throw Threw Thrown 
"read Tod Trodden & trod 
in Won and * wan Won © 
ear "Wore Worn 
eave Wove Woven | 
rite : er and wrote Written, writ & 
0K reise 1 78 
hot CHAE:.24V. 


Df the formation of the Times or Tenſes of 
the Verb Active, or. the Verb that Abus 
Doing. 


Time preſent, paſt, and to come. 

The Preſent Time is thus formed or made. Sith 
ular number. I burn, thou burneft' or you burn, 
Je burneth or burns. Plural. e burn, ye bum 
poke Wr you bur, they burn. 

| This Time you may call the fiſt Preſent Time. 
eſe E 5 The 


— AH <- 


E ſhall firſt ſpeak of the formation of the 
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The Preter or paſt Time is thus formed o f 
made, Singular. burned, thou burnedſ} or You 
burned, he burned. Plural. s burned, ye burn 
or you burned, they Burned. 

This Time is the firſt Preter Time. | 

_ "Theſe two tenſes are made by changing the 

end of the verb in the ſecond and third perſons of 


the ſingular number; but the word denoting the > 
other time, is done by the aſſiſtance of another 
verb: as, 85 e 
The Future Time, or that Time which is yet / 
to come, is expreſſed by the help of Hall or will: p! 
as, Ve 
Singular number. I will burn, thou wilt bur 
or you will burn, he will burn. Plural. Ve vil de 
burn, ye will burn or you will burn, they will bun 
Sing. { /hall burn, thou ſhalt burn or you fh . 
burn, he ſhall burn. Plural. Ve hall burn, ye ful 52 
Burn or you /hall burn, they ſhall burn. th 
This tenſe you may call the firſt Future Time 
There are alſo two other ways of expreting ter 
Preſent Time. fin 
For when we would expreſs the action mol 
diſtinctly and fully, we make uſe of the helping be- 
verb do; eſpecially with the adverb not; as, ll der 
not burn. bat 
Sing. do burn, thou doſt burn or you do bu | 
be doth or does burn. Plural. Ve do burn, yi fl me 
burn or you do burn, they do burn. bee 
Or when we would expreſs more fully that iti 1 } 
now a-doing, or the continuance in doing, we uy is x 
the verb am, and the active participle. As, it c 
Sing. [ am burning, thou art burning or you oh } 
barnitg, he is burning. Plural. We are burning, ¶ aot 
are burning or you are burning, they are dandy anc 
And indeed, the 
All the tenſes of a Verb Active may be expr tet 


ſed by the verb am, and the active participle; 
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am burning, that is, I burn, I tas burning 
that is, I burned, &c. | 

There are alſo four other ways of expreſling the 
Preter Time, or the time paſt. 

For we may ſay that a thing is preciſely or juſt 
done, or we may only fay that it was done, with- 
out determining to a day, a week, a month, a 
year, Sc. | | 

When we only ſay that the thing was done, we 
expreſs it by the Preter Tenſe, juſt mentioned, as, 
{ burned; but when we expreſs the action to be 
preciſely. or juſt done, we do it by the helping 
verb have. Th 
The Preter time of the action preciſely or juſt 
done, is thus expreſſed, as, 

Singular. I have burned, thou haſt burned or you 
hade burned, he hath or has burned. Plural. e 
have burned, ye haue burned or yo have burned, 
they have burned. | 

A. B. This Time you may call the ſecond Pre- 
ter time; or the preſent time of the perfect or 
finiſhed action. 

But if we join any of theſe words, Jarman 
heretofore, in times paſt, to have; then have may 
denote or ſignify a greater ſpace of time; as, I 
bave formerly loved him. 5 

N. B. Have, with the Paſſive Participle im- 
mediately after it, always denotes action; but if 
been comes between, it denotes ſuffering : thus, 
1 have burned, is active, but I have been burned, 
is paſſive. . But wherever the Active Participle is, 
it denotes action; as, I have been burning. 

. But if we conſider the action as imperfect, or 
not yet finiſhed, we expreſs the time paſt by was, 
and the Active Participle : and this time is called 
the Preter-Imperfe& Time, or the Time imper- 
fectly paſt, or the Preter Time of the Imperfect 
Action. | 

E 6 25 
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2. The Preter Time of an imperfect action, or 
an action not finiſhed, is thus expreſſed. As, | 
Singular. I was burning, thou was burning or yu Ml 
were or was burning, he was burning. Plural. I; 
were burning, ye were burning or you were burning, M 
they were burning. 7 
But when we would expreſs a time as paſt, be. | 
fore ſome other time paſt ; as, I had ſupped befer: 
the clock ftruck ſix; or if we woul expreſs the M t 
time paſt of an action not done, deſigned ; 
as, I had killd the bird, if you 200 not bindred 
me, we do it by the verb had, and the paſlive 


b 

b 

participle. h 

| h 


3. The time conſidered as preter or paſt be- 
fore ſome other time paſt, or the paſt time of 
an action not done, only deſigned, is thus ex- 
preſſed. As, hi 
Singular. I had burned, thou hadſt burned or you 7 
had burned, he had e Plural. Ve had burn a 
ed, ye had burned or you had burned, they bad 0 
bur ned. 7 
This tenſe is called by ſome, the Preter-plu- 7 
perfect Tenſe, or the Preter Time more than 
8 
i Laſtly, When we would expreſs the Preter or 8 
paſt time, in an emphatical or full a we 


make uſe of the verb did. 


4. The expreſſing of the time paſt in an em- 

hatical, or full manner, is as follows; 

Singular. I did burn, thou did burn or you dil 
burn, he did burn. Plural. Ve tid burn, ye dd © 
burn or you did burn, they did Ms 
This word did denotes indeed the time as ab 
folutely paſt, but when toit is ſet before it, then 
it denotes the time imperfectly paſt ; as, whi Il 
aid write, that! is, whilf I was writing. 


Ther? 
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There is alſo another "way of expreſſing the Fu u- 

ture time. 
For if we conſider the time to come of the ac- 
tion as finiſhed ; or if we conſider two things to 
come, one of which is ſuppoſed to be paſt, before 
the other will be done, we expreſs that time by 
the adding of have to fall or will, 

The future time of the action not finiſhed 78 
thus expreſſed: As, 

Singular. 7 all have barned, thee halt 1 
burned or you ſhall have Sine he ES have 
burned. Plural. Fe fhatl have burne ye ſhall 
have burned or you hall have burned, they ſhall 
haue burned. 

This Tenfe you may call the ſecond Future: 


N. B. Shall is often omitted or left out; as, F 
he write, for Hall write ; if he have written, for 
ſhall have written. The preſent and preter times 
are alſo frequently uſed inſtead of this, and the 
other future time: as, when he writes, for when 
he ſhall write ;, when he has written, for when he 
ſoall have ritten. | 


A ſcheme of the Tenſes of the Verb Agive, confider- 
ing the action as imper fee? or not Halli. or Fax 


fect and finiſhed. 


I. The Preſent Time of the imperfift 4 lun. | 

Sing. I burn or do burn, thou burneſt vr doſt 
burn or you burn er do burn, he bumneth [burns] 
er doth burn. Plural. We burn er do burn, ye 
or you burn or do burn, they burn or do burn. 

II. The Preter Time of the imperfect ation. 

Sing. Twas burning, thou waſt or you was burn 
ing, he was burning. Plural. We were wude, 
ye or you were burning, they were burning. 

HI. The Future Time of the imperfett action. 

_ Ling. I hall burn, _ ſhalt or you ſhall Nan 
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he ſhall burn. Plural. We ſhall burn, ye or you 
ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 

Or, Sing. I will burn, thou wilt ar you will 
burn, he will burn. Plural. We will burn, ye 
or you will burn, they. will burn. 


IV. The preſent time of the perfect af, as, 


Sing. I have burned, thou haſt er you have burn- 
ed, he hath vr has burned. Plural. Wehave burn- 
ed, ye or you have burned, they have burned, - 

V. The preter time of the perfect adtion. 
Sing. I burned, thou burnedſt or you burned, 
he burned. Plural. We burned, v you! burn 
ed, they burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I had burned, thou hadſt or you 
had burned, he had burned. Plural. We have 
burned, ye or you had burned, they had burned, 

Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didſt or you 
did burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye 
or you did burn, they did burn. 

VI. The future time of the perfect action. 
Sing. I ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt or you ſhall 
have burned, he ſhall have burned. Plural. We 
ſhall have burned, ye or you ſhall have burned, 


they thall have burned. 


Or, Sing. I will have burned, thou wilt or you 
will have burned, he will have burned. Plural. We 
will have burned, ye er you ſhall have burned, 
they will have burned: Ao 


Queſtions relating to the fifteenth chap ter. 


£ & e may 1 uſe the ae, tenſe without the 
oerh do? 


A. When you Gmply: or barely affirm the thing 


to be ſo or 0 as, 1 burn, I love, I read, &c. 
97 hen, & you uſe do, to denote the preſent 
ten ſe | 
A. When you would expreſs the action more 


W or fully, or when 1 deny the . 10 
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be ſo or ſo; as, I do love it dearly, i "do read, : * 


nat love him. 


Q. When ds you expreſs the proſent _ by am, 
and the ative participle? | 
A. When I would expreſs that J am now a- 


doing the thing, or my continuance in doing it; 


as, I am reading now, I am now burning. The pre- 
ſent time is alſo moſt frequently thus expreſſed, 
in anſwer to the queſtion,  /Fhat are you doing © 
A. I am writing, I am reading. | 


And ſo likewiſe are the other tenſes often ex- 
preſſed by this verb and the active participle; as, 


What was you a-doing ? A. I was playing. What 


have you been doing i ? A. I have been reading, 
Ee. 


Q. IWhen d. yon 2 the preter tenſe without the 


verbs, have had, 


A. When TI 5 denote the action as 1 
without determining or naming the time when 
the thing was done; as, I loved, 1 burned, I 


wrote, I taught. 


Q. When do you expreſs the prete time by the 
belp of the verb have? 

A. When] ſay that the thing: is preciſely or juſt 
done, or that it is already done; as, I have fought, 
or I have been fighting; 1 have burned the paper, 
or 1 have been burning it; the preter time is al- 
ways thus expreſſed in anſwer to the queſtion, 
Have you done it? As, Have you danced? I have 
[danced]. Has Charles played? He has [played]: 

N. B. Deanced and played are put into crotehets, 
becauſe in anſwer to the queſtion made by have, 
the participle paſſive is ſeldom expreſſed ; a 
Have you ſupt? A. I have: ib: - 

Have, is alſo uſed in the queſtion Hyw often 2 
and in anſwer to it, when the particular time is 
not ſpecified. How often have you ſeen the __ 


1 
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I have ſeen him fiſty times. But if the preciſe 

time is expreſt, we uſe did, an interrogative, and 

the preter time without the helping verb in the 

anſwer ; as, Did you ſee the King when you were at 

Kenſington ? Yes, I ſaw him twice. 

Q. M ben is the Preter Time to be expreſſed 5 the 

verb was, and the Actiue Partictple 2 

A. When he would expreſs the time paſt in an 

imperſect or unfiniſhed action, (or when we would 

expreſs, that at ſome time paſt ſomething was 

then a doing, but not finiſhed ;) as, I was fupping, 

or I was then at ſupper, 

. When do you expreſs the Preter or paſt time 

by the verb had ? 

A. When we would denote a time as paſt, be- 

fore ſome other time paſt ; as, I had read it before 

he cams. 

Or, when we would denote or mark the time 

paſt of an action not done, only defigned ; as, / 

had watered a garden, if I could * found 2 

ot. 

l Q. I ben is the Preter or paſt time to be expreſſed 

by did ? | 

7 A, When we would expreſs the time paſt in an 

.emphatical or full manner; as, I did burn it, not 
Peter. 

Or, when the adverb nat is added to the verb; 

as, 1 did not burn the houſe, I did not do it. 

Q. When do you expreſs the Future Time by will!? 

A. When I promiſe or threaten to do a thing; ; 

as, I will ſtudy, I will puniſh you. 

„. When 15 the Future Time to be expreſſed by 
ſhall? '. 

i, When one fimply sene the thing; > if, 

1 mY 60, 1 ſhall loſe it, T fhall die. 

When muſt 1 uſe the ſecond Future Time? 


A, 


. C0 mas ON 
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A. When you would denote or expreſs arr Ac- 
tion that will be paſt, before another will be 


finiſhed ; as, 1 ball ey ned, before he witl 
come. © 


CHAP, XVI. 


Of the Formation of the Times f the V erb 
Paſſrve. _ 


HE Verb Paſfive 3 is expreſſed by the bn of 
the verb am or be, and the patlive participle; 
as, I am burned. 

The preſent time is thus expreſſed, 

Sing. I am burned, thou art or you are-burned, | 
he is burned, Pl ural. We are burned, * or vu 
are burned, they are burned. © 

But the other formation be, is uſed. in a 4 
pending ſentence, after the conjunctions if, al- 
though, &c. As, If be burned, although os be 
burned, - MCs: 1-5 


N. B. When the paſſive participle indi in en, 
(for there are ſeveral irregular ones, that end thus) 
this en is frequently neglected in the tenſes of the 
active verb formed by have and had; as, I have 
or I had ſpoke to him. Yet when this participle is 
uſed as an adjectve, or helps to make the paſſive 
verb, it is better and more uſual to uſe the ending 
en; as, It is a written book, not a Tritt book ; it 
10 ſpoken abroad, not eren abroad it Was Written, 
not wrt. 

There are three preter times ; ; which are thus 
expreſſed,” 

The firſt punter abſolute, commonly called the 
Freter-imperfect Time ; as, 

Sing. 
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Sing. I was burned, thou wwaſ#.or you were bury- 
ed, he was burned. Plural. We were burned, ye or 
you were burned, they were burned,  _ 
Ihe ſecond Preter Tenſe, commonly called the 
Preter-perfect ; as, 
Sing. 4 have been burned, thou haſt or you hay 
been burned, he hath or has been burned. Plural 
e have been burned, ye or you have been burned, 
they have been burned. 
The third Preter, commonly called the Preter. 
pluperfect; as, 
Sing. I had been Burned, than hadſt or you hat 
. been burned, he had been burned. . Plural. e bat 
. been burned, ye or Job had been burned, they: had 
: been-burned. 
The firſt Future is thus pred, | 
Sing. I ſhall be burned, thou /halt or you ſpall le 
| W he ſhall be burned. Plural. Te Hall b. 
«burned, ye or you Jan 'be Burned, They ſhall be 
burned. 
Or, Sing. 7 will be e this wilt or you wil 
"be burned, he will be burned. Plural. Is will l, 
« burned, ye or you w1ll be burned, they will be burre 
| * ſecond Future is thus expreſſed⸗ as, 
. 1 ſball have been burned, thou Halt or pu 
Trp oe been burned, he ſhall, haue been burned 
lural. Le ball have been burned; ye or you foal 
4 1 —— been bur ned, they ſhall have been burned. 
* Till have been, burned, thou wilt or yn 
wi ll have been burned, Re. 
N. B. Not being able to pleaſe myſelf in th 
| deſcription of the times of the Verb Paſſive, they 
differing in ſome reſpects from the : tenſes in the 
Verb Active; I have contented myſelf with barely 
ſetting them down by the old names, though 
am afraid my reader wil not be much benefited 
thereby. 


CHAP. 


E 


with; as, Go, and preach to a 


— — 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the ended of exoref Ing the Winds or man- 
ners of a verb, ff Femifying, Being, Doing, 
or Suffering. 


E haveno Moods, that i is, no different 
endings of the verb, to denote the man- 
ner of the verbs ſignifying Being, Doing, or WF 
ering. | 
/ The bare or ſimple alerting a thing to be ſo 

or not ſo, is thus expreſſed ; 

I burn or do burn, 1 do not burn, I will Pars: F4 
will not burn, &C. 

This manner. of ſignifying i is called the Indica- 
tive Mood in Latin. 

The manner of verbs ſignifying command, or 
exhortation, is thus expreſſed; WO =: 


In an Alve ſenſe. 


In a paſſive ſenſe. 


Singular. Singular. 

Burn thou or do thou burn. Be os burned, 
 PlFak-* ".. _ Plurah 

Burn ye or do ye burn Be ye burned. 


Note, The ſecond perſon ſingular and ptural are 
oftener expreſt without a F caſe than 
nations, Ke. for 
go ye and preach he. 
But this manner of ſignifying in the other per- 
ſons, is expreſſed by the verb ler; as 


In a paſſive ſenſe. 
Singular. 


In an active ſenſe. 
Singujar. | at 
Let him burn. 


Let him be burned. 
Plural. 
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Plural. Plural. 
Let us burn. Let us be burned. | 
Let them burn. Let them be burned. Wl :; 


Sometimes the firſt perſon is thus expreſſed, Sing fi o 

we unto the Lord, but this manner of ſpeaking is 

not to be imitated. The third perſon is alſo thus, 

expreſſed, Be it ſo, know all men by theſe preſents, 

&c. But here the word let may be underſtood, 

This manner of the verbs ſignifying, is called I 0 
in Latin the Imperative Mood. 

Ihe manner of the verb's ſignifying the power 

of doing a thing, is expreſſed in the preſent I be 

time by car, and in the preter or paſt time by 
could ; as = © 

7 Eereſent Timm: ca 

Singular. I can burn, thou canſt or you can hy, ca 

he can burn. Plural. We can burn, ye or Jou can ed 
burn, they can burn. ty 

The Preter Time. th 

Sing. I could burn, thou coulaſ or you could burn, 

he could burn. Plural. We could burn, ye or you coull to 

Burn, they could burn. N 
1 his manner in a paſſive ſenſe is thus expre 1 
e 


09, 


Preſent. Time. W 

Sing. I can be burned, thou canft or you can ily © 

burned, &c. 2 4 mM 
| © Preted Time: 

RE : kl be 1 thou couldſt, or pon ami be burn / 

nn fu 


The manner of a verb's ſignifying the liberty tl 
of a perſon to do a thing, or of a thing to bel 
done, is expreſſed by may in the preſent time, _ In 
might in the time paſt ; as, TIT 10 
Preſent Tenſe. b 
Sing. I may burn, thou mayſt or you may butt tl 
he may burn. Plural. We may bur 15 Je or you may 
burn, they may burn. p 


— — 
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Paſt Time. 

Sing. might burn, thou mightæſt or you might 
burn, he might burn. Plural. Ve might burn, Je. 
or yu might burn, they niight burn. 

This manner in a paſſive ſenſe is thus expreſſed ; 
as 

: Preſent Time. 

Sing. I may be burned, thou my or you may te 
burned, &c. 

| Preter Time. | 
Sing. 1 might be burned, thou mighteſt or you might 
be burned, &C. 

This manner is called in Latin the Potential or 
Subjunctive Mood. It is called the potential, be- 
cauſe it denotes the power of doing: And it is 
called the ſubjunctive mood, becauſe it is ſubjoin- 
ed or added to the firſt ſentence by ſome cople or 
tye ; as, Peter comes that he may preach, where 
that joins the two Sentences together. 

N. B. Can and may are uſed with relation both 
to the time preſent and to come ; could from can, 
might from may, have a relation both to the time 
paſt and to come. 

The manner of expreſſing the inclination of the 
will is done by ui and would; and the neceſſity 
of a thing to be done, by Hall and /pould, and alſo 
muſt and ought. 

But the difference between Hall and will, and 
ſhould and would is, that Hall and ww:!l denote the 


future time abſolute, and ul and would denote | 


the future time as conditional. - 
The manner of the verbs ſignifying being, do- 


ing, or ſuffering, without expreſſing either the per- 


fon or thing, that is, does or /uffers, or the num- 
ber, is denoted by ſetting the prepoſition ? before 
the Verb; as, to be, to burn, to love, to be loved. 


This manner is called in Latin the Infinitive 
Mood, 3 4 


CHAP. 


- 
—— — ——— .... 
f N * R : 


” > 


denotes the being or 
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214. 
\ 


C HAF xvi 
Of the Verb Ad ive and Neuter. 


__ wy 


Verb Active, is a verb "WY can have after it 
A a noun ſignifying the ſubje& of the action 
or impreſſion that the verb is uſed to denote ; as, 
ro create the world, to receive a wound : Or, 

A Verb Active, is a verb that ſignifies ſo to act, 
as that the action paſſes over on ſome other thing: 
as, to read a book, to beat a dog. 

A Verb Neuter, is a verb that ſignifies the fate 
or being, and ſometimes the action of a perſon or 
thing ; but then it can have no noun after it, to 
denote the ſubject of action. 

But then it can have no noun after it.] That i is, 
when it denotes action, the action does not pals 
upon any other thing: for we do not ſay, fo 
walk a thing, &c. 

This verb is alſo called a Verb Abſolute, be- 
cauſe the action is terminated in the ſame perſon 
or thing; as, Peter grieves, &c. For the action 

does not paſs upon a ſubject Meat; from him 
who acts. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that, 
There are two ſorts of Verbs Neuter :. 

1. One ſort that does not ſignify action, but 
tate of a perſon or thing, 
either in reſpect to its poſture or ſituation ; as, to 


ſit, to hang, &c. 


2. The other ſort of Verbs Neuter ſignify ac- 


tion, but in ſuch a manner that the action does 


not paſs upon a ſubject different from what acts; 
as, to craul, to creep, to walk, &c. So in this ſen- 
tence, the worm creeps ; here the action of ereep- 

ot - ing 


vo 
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ng does not paſs upon any other ſubject, for we 
0 not ſay, to creep a thing, but the action 1s ter- 
nated in the worm itſelf. 
The ſignification of Verbs Abſolute ( or Neuber, 
hich ſignify action) is in a manner paſſive : and 


herefore verbs abſolute and paſſive are frequently 


ſed for each other; as, I am grieved, for I grieve ; 
it Nam rejoiced, for 1: rejoice; I an laid, for 1 lie. 
So the verb to go, may be expreſſed alſo paſſively 
n the preſent and future tenſes; as, / go, or / 
m gone, I will go, I will be gone, &c. 


&, MW 1heſe verbs following, arrive, come, decay, fall, 
g: , grow, þajs, return, ſiray, wither, run, &C. 
 Wonmonly take the paſſive formation, I am, I 
ate Mos, for the active formation, T have, I had, 
or 


are come, they are come; for I have come, thou, 
iſt come, &c, So, I was come, thou waſt come, 
z was come, &&. for I had "Ms thou haff come, 
had come, &c. | 


Dueſtiong relating to the eighteenth ache. 
Q. M hat is a Verb Neuter ? 


4 


ate or being, and ſometimes the action of a per- 
to denote the ſubject of action. N 


50 4. Two. One fort that ſignifies only the being 
JU 

pnifies action, but in ſuch a manner, that the 
ton does not paſs upon a ſubject different from 
im that acts. 


ac- Ae not ſome. Verbs Neuter expreſſed Like Verbs 
oes 40 ve 2 | 
ts; 4 Les. As, I grieve, or I am grieved, &c. 


C N I hat do you mean 1 by a Verb Tranſitive? p 


lam come, thou art come, he is come, We are come, 


J. A Verb Neuter, is a verb which ſignifies the 
n or thing; but then it can have no noun after 
Q. How many ſerts of Verbs Neuters are there 2. 


ſtate of a thing ; and the other ſort which 


* 
* — —_ 
__ k * — 
—— — — vi wv 
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to an adjective, to a participle, or another adve 
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A. A Verb which ſignifies ſoto act, as that! 
action paſſes over on ſome other thing. 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Intranſitive? 

A. A verb that ſignifies to act, but the aQtio 
does not paſs on any other thing. 

Q. Do Verbs Neuter ever become Tranſitive? 

A. Sometimes; as, wall the horſe, &c. 


„ 


.. ˙ 1 


Cc N 1A n 
Of the AD VERZB. 


E are now come to ſpeak of thoſe parts 
ſpeech which are by ſome called Particle 
as it were little parts of ſpeech : and it is int 
right uſe of theſe, that the clearneſs and beau 
of a good ſtile does more particularly conli 
And we ſhall begin with the Adverb. 


Q. What is an Adverb? | a 
A. An Adverb isa word that is joined to a ver 


to denote or mark ſome circumſtance, fol 
quality, or manner ſignified by them. 


LJoined to a verb.] The verb ſignifies. bein 
doing, or ſuffering ; the adverb is joined to it, 
ſhow how, or whether or no, or when, or whe 
one is, does, or ſuffers : As, the boy paints meat! 


he writes ill, he writes now, the book is read the 
Sc; 1 


[To an adiective.] As, he is very good, 10 man ik 

always wiſe, &c. 
[To a participle.) As, A man truly fearing 61 

he is always living well, Sc. 


[To another adverb.] 58 be lives very happ 


Se. 


Q. Is an adverb joined only to @ verb? 
No. For it is alſo joined to adjectives, par- 
ples, and to other adverbs. 
hat is the uſe of the adverb? 
V Todenote ſome quality, manner or circum- 
nce, which the word it is put to ſignifies. 
We ſhall, without troubling the reader with 
eceſſary diviſions, divide the adverbs into 
rerbs of Time, of Place or Situation, of Order or 
, of Quantity or Number, of Quality, of 
mer, of Ifir mation, of Negation or Denyings 
Doubting, and of Compariſon. 
{dverbs of Time refer either to the time pre- 
, paſt, to come, or to an undetermined time, 
o a time not fixed: thoſe that relate to the 
e preſent are, now, i. e. at this time, to day, 
in this day. Thoſe that refer to the time 
, are, Je/terday, i. e. the preceding day, or the 
before the preſent day; already, i. e. before this 
or having been before, or which is now done 3 
tofore, i. e. before this time. Thoſe that refer 


following this, or the next day to this day 3 
forth, i. e. from or after this time; hereafter, 
, after this time; by and by, i. e. in ſome time 
is near this time. Thoſe that relate to an 
etermined time, when alone, are, oſten or 
times, i. e. frequently ; always, i. e. in all 
i, M pen is uſed in aſking a queſtion, i. e. 77 
time; then, | 1. e. at that time ; ever, i. e. at 
ines; ; never. i. e. at no time. 
dderbs of Place relate to all ſorts of place in- 
rently, and ſerve only to mark the difference 
he diſtances and ſituation in regard either to 
perſon that ſpeaks, or to the things that are 
en of; as, where, i. e. in which place, or in 
place? (this word is uſed in 1 A 
on.) Here, | i. e. in this place, there, i. e. 
F gar 
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he time to come, are, to morraw, i. e. the 


* 
- 
25 
— — —— — Prot? 


—̃ 3— 


wards, for firſt, ſecond, &c. are really noi 
adjective, ſome ſubſtantive being underſtood. ent 


* 
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that place; whither, i. e. to which: place, or 
zo hat place; hither, i. e. to this place; thith 
i. e. 70 that place; upward, i. e. towards the ty 
downward, i. e. towards the bottom; whence, i. 

rom which place, or from what place; hence, i, 
from this place; thence, 1. e. from that place; Mine 
or hard by, i. e. near ſuch a place; far, or far: 
i. e. a great way diſtant from ſuch a place; aſuu 
denotes ſeparation, or the ſpace between. Mo 
where, i. e. in no place; elſewhere, in ſome al 
place. The notion of order or rank, is inf 
rable from that of place, under which they are 
turally compriſed, and a great many of them n 
both to order and place; as, before, behind, Mi 
but theſe are rather prepoſitions. "Thoſe that 
late to order, as, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, aft 


Adverbs of Number, are, once, i. e. one tlic 
#wice, i. e. two times; thrice, i. e. three i om 
But afterwards we expreſs the number byt 
words; as, four times, five times, &c. rarely, Mice 
dom, are alſo counted Adverbs of Number. Wu; 
quently, often, ſignify alſo an indefinite numbeWM: in 

Adverbs of Quantity, or thoſe which ſerve 


denote the price or value of things, as wel [ 


any quantity of them, are, how much, i. e. 45 
great, when it ſignifies quantity: but hn e, 
when it ſignifies the number: Enougb, i. e. Mot ſc 
is ſufficient, & ce. So much, little, which are Th 
adjectives. ä 6k 

Adverbs of Affirming or of Conſent are, Inger 
Jes, I. | | TD 


is uſed in a haſty or merry way; as, I Sir, !\antiy 
And ſometimes we uſe ay, but this way of al; 
ing is rude and ungentee. 5 re; 
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Adverbs of Denying are, no, not, and nay. 
No and nay are uſed abſolutely, that is, without 
being joined to any other word; as, Mill you ds 
it? A. No. Not is uſed when joined to ſome 
other word; as, I do not love it, where we muſt 
not ſay, J do no love it, neither may we uſe I do n9 
W::1d, he is no well, for I do not read, he is not well, 
&. But uo before a ſubſtantive is an adjective 
for none; as, ud man, Or no body did it. | 
Nay is emphatically and elegantly uſed to correct 
n error in ourſelves or others: as, he is as good 
1 ſcholar as you are, nay, a better. | 

NM. B. Two Negatives, or two Adverbs of de- 
17mg, do in Engh/h affirm. 15 


We put our adverb of denying after the verb; 


, I de not love him, I love not him, or I love him 
noi; but the other adverbs may be placed indiffe- 
od. Nently either before or behind. Only you may 
e tihberve, that the adverbs which end in /y, are 
2 tinWFommonly placed next to the verb. 

by Nor is always in the ſecond member of a ſen- 


Ince, and then either is in the firſt; as, I have 
aten neither et nor bread to day. But if Bot 
Ne in the firſt member, neither, but rather nor, is 
the ſecond : as, I have not taſted bread to day. 
r [neither] have J ſeen any. 

Adverbs of Doubting whether it be ſo or not, 
e, perhaps or peradventure, i. e. it may be fo or 
ot ſo. 188 | 
Theſe are applicable both to affirmation and 
pation, and are conjectural, doubtful; and con- 
ngent : perhaps and peradventure are uſed ad- 
erbially, though ſtrictly ſpeaking they are no ad- 
Irbs, but a prepoſition compounded with a ſub- 
antive : as, perhaps is by hap or accident, per- 
wenture is by adventure, or rather by an adven- 
re; as alſo, indeed, which is compounded of a 
epolition and a ſubſtantive, | 

F 2 But 


* 
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But theſe words relate to certainty, or con- 
fidence, that the thing is ſo or not ſo ; truly, ſure. 
ly, indeed, verily, &c. 155 

Adverbs of Compariſon; thoſe adverbs which 
do themſelves mark compariſon, or the difference 
of degree in perſons or things, are, how, an 
fo, how much more, leſs, left, maſt, very, rather, 
a. 5 N ; 

The adverbs of compariſon, more, let and mu, 
are joined to any adverbs, that are capable of re- 
ceiving more Or leſs, i oth 


Q. bat ſort of adverbs are adverbs in ly? 

A. Adverbs of Quality, or of the manner; fro 
moſt adjectives in our language are formed ad: 
verbs which end in h, and theſe for the moſt part 
denote the ſame quality or manner, as the adjec: 
tives do, from whence they are derived; as, th 
was nobly done, or that was a noble deed; Gul 
mercy is infinite, or God is infinitely merciful. & 
from juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, right, con ſtant, & 
come the ad verbs ju/tly, wiſely, prudently, braut 
rightly, conſtantly, Re. | 

This ſort of adverbs commonly admit of con 
pariſon ; as, happily, more happily, moſt bappih. | 


N. B. There are abundance of words which er 


reckoned for adverbs and are not; and there a ( 
great numbers of adjectives that are uſed advent 4 
zally, or as adverbs : but theſe, and thoſe that ln Q 
formed from them ending in h, and ſeveral prep A 
fitions that are reckoned as adverbs, I have deligitnc: 
edly omitted. 8 pf ood 
Q. Are not adverbs ſometimes compared ? _ 

A. Some adverbs are alſo compared; as, ere 
oftener, oftene}t. 7, 

' Adverbs in /y are compared by more and mf 15 


as, wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely, | 
T- Som; 


— 
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tical manner before the comparative; as, he le/5 
ich L ee him, the better ; the more I talk with him, the 
nee /z/5 1 lite bim. | „ 
a, Motion from one place to another, is commonly 
her; expreſſed by the adverbs that end in her; as, 

- Miither, to this place; thither, to that place. 

10% Hither is ſometimes uſed as an adjective; as, 
fre · N on the Hit her ſide fit, in contradiſtinction to th 
Iser ſide, or the farther ſide of it. 


guages explained by the noun and the prepoſition; 
ws, with juſtice, for jy/tly ; with wiſdom, tor wiſely, 
= 5 


N — _. —— 
„„ > 


CH A XX... 
| Of the Z Conjunction. 


Q. 7 is Conjunction? l 

A. A Conjunction is a part of ſpeech 
that joins ſentences together, and ſhews the man- 
ner of their dependence upon one another. 
Q. What is the uſe of the Conjunttion ? 
A. It is uſed to join ſentences. 
Q. Does it join words together ? 


ence, Peter and Paul preaches, preaches is under- 
Rood in the . firſt. part of the ſentence ; that is, 
eter preaches, and Paul preaches, where you ſee 
here are two ſentences joined together by the 
ouple or Conjunction an. 5 


ions Copulative; into Disjunctive, or of Diviſion; 
ito Adverſative or of Oppoſition, and of Excep- 
on; into Conditional; into Suſpenſive, or of 

\ F 3 Doubting 


re. Sometimes the article % is uſed in an empha- 


The adverb is alſo often in the modern lan- 


A. Strictly ſpeaking it does not: for in this ſen- 


I ſhall divide the Conjunctions into Conjunc- - 


ner for the connection of diſcourſe, that the 
mark at the ſame time diviſion or diſtinction in 


7 


which are uſed to couple two ſentences, in mark 
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Doubting ; into Conceſſive; into Declarative; 
into Interrogative ; into Comparative; into Aug: f, 
mentative and Diminutive ; into Caſual, or Cau-f 
{ative ; into Illative, or Concluſive; into Con- 
junctions of Time, and of Order ; and into Con- 
junctions of Tranſition. | 


Conjunctions Copulative, 


Are thoſe words which ſerve to join or couple 
two propoſitions or ſentences under the fame af. 
tirmation, or under the ſame negation. Aud, alj, 
are thoſe which are uſed for the affirmation; wor Ws 
cr #::ther, for the negation. 

There is no conjunction of ſuch general uſe ag 
and. As, bread and cheeſe, beer and ale, and it, Mit . 
and 7/ erefore, &c. 


— Conjuuctions Digundtive, «+ wit 
Are thoſe words which do ſerve in ſuch a man 


the ſenſe of the things ſpoken of: theſe are, , 
and whether, either ; as, it is one Or other. Id 
not know whether it be good or bad. 


Conjuunctions Adver ſative 8 becg 
Conjunctions of Oppoſition, are thoſe words 


ing the oppoſition in the ſecond ſentence, withre 
gard to the firſt. The chief of theſe are but, tui verb 
others are, neverthele [s, however, &c. they 
Conjunctions of Exception or Reſtriction no « 
unleſs, but, otherwiſe, &c. as, I will not go uni 
you will go with me. 
Conjunctions Conditional are ſuch as, in con 
necting one part of the diſcourſe to the oth 
ſerve to put between the two ſentences that the 
join a condition or clauſe without which, ti 


which 1 18 expreſſed in the principal ſentence ck 


». 


* 
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to have its effect. "Theſe conjunctions are, ½, but 


ug i, alſo ſave and excepr 3 it they _ be allowed to. 
au- Wc -onjunRtions. 


n. The Conjunctions Suſpenſive or Dubitative, 
f which ſerve to mark ſuſpenſion or doubting in 
diſcourſe, are whether, &c. as, I do not Eno 
Whether it be fo or 16. 
Conjunctions Conceſſive, or ſuch as grant the 
uple thing to be ſo, are, although, &C. 
e af. Conjunctions Declarative, are ſuch as are uſed 
alto explain the thing more clearly; as, gs, — 
nar Wo wit, for example, &c. 
; As, there are four elements, namely, or for ex- 


ſe axle, or to wit, earth, water, air, fire.” But 


jeh any one ſhould infiſt that namely is an adverd ; 
ir example, a prepoſition and a ſubſtantive ; 79 
wit, a prepoſition and a verb; I ſhall not diſpute 
it, To wit, comes from the Saxon, witan, to 
know. 

Conjunctions Interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed 
in aſking a queſtion, or the reaſon of a thing: 
Wn are, why, wherefore, &c. as, why did Dole 
it? 

The Conjunctions not yet mentioned are, r, 

oauſe (i. e. by cauſe, as it was wrote formerſy;) 
rords = » therefore, whereas, fi Vince, Iikewiſe, — 
lark Nc. 
If any ſhall reckon ſome of theſe words as ad- 
verbs, and ſome of the adverbs as conjunctions, 
they being often uſed in both ſenſes, there will be 
n no great harm done. 


. of 


ul. 
1 
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— 
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CHAP. XXI | ( 
Of te PREPOSITIONS. fn 


- 


ME Prepoſitions of which we ſhall now treat, ca 
and theConjunctionsof which we have ſpoke / 
already, are, as it were, the nerves and ligament 
of all diſcourſe; and we cannot attain to a right 
knowledge of any language, without a good un- 


derſtanding of theſe two parts of ſpeech. mn 
Q. What is a Prepefition ® It 


A. A Prepofition is a part of ſpeech, which 
| being added to any other parts of ſpeech, ſerve 
to mark or ſignify their ſtate or reference to each 
other, Or, you may take it thus; | 

A. A Prepoſition is a word added to other 
words, to ſhew the reſpect or relation one thing 
has to another. | | 


Note, By a part of ſpeech is meant a word, for 
every word is a part of our ſpeech. I uſe the 
word added ; for though the prepoſition is added 
chiefly to the noun ſubſtantive, yet it is alſo added 
to other parts of ſpeech ; as for example, before 
the pronoun; as, he came 70 him, or from nt; 
before the verb; as, 0 fight, to read, &c. Before 
the participle ; as, after having read : before the 
article; as, with the help of a feord : Before the 
adverb ; as, from hence ; and ſometimes after the 
word it governs ; as, What did you ſell this fir? 

It ſerves to mark or ſignify the Rlate or rift 


rence to each other : that is, it ſhews what reſpe&il 7 
or relation one thing has to another; as, Pan ab 
goes oder the bridge, or under it I go 1 tit 


place, or Vom it : ſo as to its ſtate; John dwells 4 li 
| the 
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the market; Charles lives in the college; he lives 
within the city, or without it. 

The Englih tongue has no diverſity of cakes, 
which the Greeks and £atins eſpecially have) but 
does all that by the help of prepoſitions, which 
the Greeks and Latius did partly by prepoſitions, 
and partly by the diverſity or difference of 


eat, caſes. 
oke all treat of the Prepoſitions in an alphabetical 
ents manner. 


ui ABOVE. Above chiefly relates to place, and 
ur. answers to Beloto or beneath ; as, his chamber is 
above mine. 

It hath alſo divers other acceptions. 

1. It denotes being higher in greatneſs, exc el- 
kncy, or any degrees of honour, &c. As, Cæſar 
could not abide to have any above bim, i. e. in 
power, Sc. Heis above him in learning. 

2. Above ſignifies beyond, or more than; as, a- 
bove his ſtrengtb, i. e. beyond. He minded none 
if tboſe above the reſt, i. e. more than the reſt. 

3. It denotes more, or longer than; As, he fought 
above two hours, i. e. more or longer than, Oc. 

4. It denotes be/ides : As, over and above theſe 
wk, there was, &c. i. e. beſides. 


ABOUT. About relates both to place and 
lime: As, about con; about the field. 

1. About is Uſed to denote within the compaſs, 
or in ſome part of; as, they have ſet up a ſhip 
* Cheapſide, i. e. in ſome part or near Cheap- 
1 

2, It ſignifies . about : As, they made a 
hedge about the ditch, i. e. round about, Se. 
pech Dey made a moat about the houſe, i. e. round 
6 about, Cc. 


the Concerning or of: As, he wrote about the 


circulation of the blond; i. e. concerning, or of, &c. 
the + 8 Nigh, 
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nigh, at: as, it was about night, i. e. nigh, or at 
night. 

About being put to words of meaſure ſignifies 
almoſt, near upon, more or leſs than that meaſure: 
as, about four fingers long; about five bu/hels. 

About being put to verbs, ſignifies ready to d, 
or the futur“ time of action as, he is about t 

fight, i. e. he is ready to fight ; he is about to depart 
to morraw, i. e. he will. 

It denotes alſo the preſent time of action, and 
imports one's being buſied and employed in the 
doing of any thing; as, I am about bujineſs, i. e. 
doing or deſigning it. 

AFTER. After is a prepoſition which relates 
to time and place. 

It ſerves to denote poſteriority of time, and in. 
feriority of place or order, and is put in W 
to before. 

1. Pefteriority of time, i. e. a being or coming 
after : as, after the deluge Abraham was born, i. e 
Abreham came into the world, or his birth was 
afterthe deluge. After Julius Cæſar our Saviar 
was born, i. e. our Saviour came into he world 
after the reign of Julius Cæſar. 

2. Inferiority of place or order, i. e. a lower 
degree of place or order : as, the Lieutenant 
comes after the Captain his place is after tit 
maſter's. 

But after, when it is put to verks. has then re- 
ference only to time; as, after he arrived. 

There is a particular ſenſe of after uſed in paint- 
ing; as when one ſays, zo paint after Raphael: 1 
paint after Titian, 1. e. to copy a picture made by 
Raphael, made by Titian. But we may here ren. 
der after by according to : as alſo in the following 

phraſe, he writes after his copy, i. e. GY 
to. 


T hon 


r at 


fie 
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There are ſeveral other ſenſes in which fer is 
taken ; as, he longs after it, i. e. he wiſhes for it 
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with an ardent deſire. After all, i. e. after having 
well examined all things; every thing being well 
cofiſidered. So likewiſe in, after that, i. E, it 
being ſo. And this expreſſion is uſed by way of 
connection to diſcourſe. 

AGAINST. Againſt hath two particular ſigni- 
fications very different from one another. In one 
it is uſed to denote pp ton, contrariety 3 in the 
other { tuation of place. 

And each of theſe two ſignifications has alſo 
two diſtinct uſes from one another. | 

1. In the firſt acceptation, againſt ſometimes 
ſerves to denote a direct oppoſition, by which one 
deſigns to fight, to attack, to deſtroy a perſon or 
thing: as, to march againſt the enemy. To conſpire 


| againſt he Queen. To ſpeak againſt religion. 


So likewiſe, to ſpeak for or againſt, where for 
and 2gain/? are prepoſitions, thing or perſon _ 
underſtood. 

Againſt, alſo, as it relates to place, ſignifies, 

Fir/t, Over-againſt ; as, his houſe is againſt me. 
. lodges againſt the church. I was err a your 
Im. 

Secondly, It denotes contiguity, or joining 103 
as in the following inſtances, 0 faſten a thing 
_ the wall : he run up the wall n our 

ou 
t ſignifies alſo as much as rom; as, to defend 
the myrtle- againſt the cold, i. e. from the cold. 

For. As, he prepares a dinner againſt 2% mor- 
rd, i. e for, , 

Laſtly, againſt joined nh over, i. e. rver-againſt, 
is only uſed when reference is made to the op- 
polite poſition of ſome thing, perſon, or place ; 


as, that houſe was oight . * 0- 
© ther. 
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ther, Over againſt that place. He flood. Over 
againſt him: 


| AMONG, or AMONGST, Sjgnifies 28 much 
as between or betwwixt ; but there is a diſtinction to 
be obſeryed in the uſe of them. Between or be. 
_ 2wixt properly ſignifies between two; and there- 
fore when we ſpeak of more than two perſons or 
things, it is better to uſe among. Though Icon- 
feſs between or betwixt is ſometimes uſed when the 
_ diſcourſe is of more than two; but it is an 1mpro- 
per way of ſpeaking. 


AT. At denotes nearneſs to a thing or r place; 
alſo, zime, price, the inſtrument, cauſe, manner, Ke, 
and ſignifies as much as, 

In. As, at ſchool, at church, at London, i i. e. 
in the ſchool, &c. It lies at the bottom, i. e. in 
the bottom. At the Loan 1:80 the Ay 

iuning. 

About. As, at fun ſet. At break of an, i. e 
about fun -fet, &. 

Near or cloſe by. As, be watches at the door, 
1. E. Near he door. 

For. He fold it at a great rate, i. e. for a great, 
&c. What do you ſell it at! i. e. for what do you 

r 
1 With. As, He plays at * i. e. with howlb. 

According to. As, at his pleaſure, i. e. ax. 
ding to his pleaſure. 

On, or upon. As, Shore is excellent at t the 
trumpet, and at the lute, 1. e. on, Cc. Lully b 
17 7 at the hautboy, i. e. on, &c. 

t is uſed alſo to denote all forts of Buſſneſi ot 
attion : As, to be at ſtudy. To be at dinner. To 
be atwriting i. e. He Jougees. * Almen [ts ave, 
he: i: | 
BEFORE. Before. is uſed t to e priority of 
time, order, rank, ſituation, &C, 


1, It 


—— 


creation of the world. Before the birth of Chrit. 
2. It denotes priority of order: As, zhe captain 

marches before the ſoldiers. The horſe goes before 

the cart. sl : 8 


3. It is uſed to mark the ſetting or placing of a 
perſon or thing; and when thus uſed, it does lixke- 
wiſe denote nearneſs; as, put it before the fire, 
i. e. over- againſt or near; He laid dawn the child. 


before St. Paul's churb, i. e. over-againſt, or 
near. | 


It is uſed by way of compariſon, and denotes - 


preference of any kind : as, he values gold. before 
learning, i. e. more than, &c. And in this ſenſe 
it ſignifies as much as, 

Beyond. As, in many arts before all, and in 
rhetorick behind none; before all, i. e. beyond all. 
It ſignifies alſo ſometimes, 


Rather or Sooner. As, I will do any thing be- 


fore I will comply, i. e. rather or ſooner. [ hall 
want Voice before I ſhall want words, i. e. ſooner, 
&c. | | 


BEHIND. Behind is a. prepoſition relating to 
place, and is uſed to mark the ſituation that is di- 
rectly oppoſite to that which is expreſſed by before. 
As, behind he door, behind your houſe. 


It is uſed likewiſe when we diſcourſe of things 


that have not, ſtri&tly ſpeaking. any face or fore- 


part; as, he hides himſelf behind the tree. He lies 
behind the bu/h. | 
It is uſed alſo in a figurative manner, when we 


ipeak of a perſon that excels others in any thing; 


as, in that part of learning he leaves all others far 
behind him, i. e. he excells all others. ts 
| BENEATH, or BELOW. Beneath or belnw 
is generally uſed in reſpect to place or Ae 

and 
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1. It denotes priority of time: As, Before the 
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and anſwers to above as, beneath the firma- 
ment. 3 | | 3 
It is uſed alſo to denote the being inferior, or 
leſs than another in any kind. As, he is beneath 
him in honour, i. e. not fo honourable, He is be. 
neath, or below him in birth, i. e. not ſo well born 
or deſcended. a ens 
his is a particular phraſe. It is beneath, or 
below him to do ſo and ſo, i. e. he would ſcorn, 


BETWEEN. Between or betwixt relates to 
time and place, and is ſpoken of two terms or 
words, in which the Pace of time or place, of 
which we ſpeak, is included; as, between 10e 
Promiſe made to Abraham, and the comming of it 
Meſſias, i. e. the ſpace of time which was from MW ; 
the time when the promiſe was made to Abraham, Ml } 
and to the time of the coming of our Saviour. / 
Between heaven and the earth, i. e. the ſpace that i 
between the places heaven and earth. b 


I. And in theſe phraſes, Between or betwixt 
hope and fear: Between the father and ſon : Bt- 
zween you and me: there are always two terms i ** 
conſidered, as being equally diſtant from the ſub- 
ject of which we ſpeak. As for inſtance, in the firſt F 
ſentence, the man is between hope and fear, i.e Ml < 


the man is as diſtant, or far from hope, as he is N 
from fear; or, he has as much hope as he ha 
fear. | _ Gr} 

2. It fignifies as much as in the middle, or ther Ml | 
abauts; as, the river ran between the tꝛuo fields, or: 
i. e. in the middle, &c. He ſat at dinner, be- for: 
tween or betwixt them, i. e. in the middle of then, a t! 
&c. | | end 

3. It ſerves to denote ſociety or union: as, then ou 
was a conference between them. There is @ gr Ho, 


friend/ip between him and me. , 
4+ 
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M 4. It denotes participation or ſharing ; as, the 
grey is between the white'and the black, i. e. the 
x MW grey colour partakes of part of the white, and part 
h of the black colour, | | 

» 5. It denotes privacy; as, that was done be- 
” tween them both, i. e. privately, or that no perſon 
joined with them in doing a thing. . | 


or BEYOND. Beyond relates chiefly to place, or 
u, to the farther fide of which any thing 7s or goes. 
As, beyond the mountain, beyond Cbeapſide. | 

to It is uſed alſo to denote any fort of exceſs, 
or either good or bad, and is applied to any moral 
of MW 7hings; or things relating to the manners of men: 
the as, he goes beyond all in juſtice, i. e. he excells 
the a, &c. It pleaſes him beyond imagination, i. e. 


om i exceeds your imagination to think how it pleaſes 


im, im. He rewarded him beyond his merits, i. e. 
ur. the reward was greater than he deſerved. 


it is It ſignifies ſperiority in any thing; as, he went 
beyond all in valour, in ſtrength, i. e. he excelled 

Be. Beyond ſignifies alſo as much as, over ; as, he is 
gone beyond ſea, or over ſea. 


It ſignifies alſo on the other fide, and anſwers to 

Behither, or on this ſide. ] Behither is uſed to 
denote a place that is near, or beyond denotes that 
which is more diſtant or farther off: as, the par- 
bur lies behither, or on this fide the kitchen, The 
army lies behither, or on this fide the river. 


BY. Bydenotes the efficient cauſe of a thing 
or action ; (or the cauſe by which a thing is per- 
tormed or done) the motive which makes one do 
a thing, and the means which contribute to that 
end: as, he was ſlain by his enemy, but was 
wounded firſt by his own fear, then by his enemy's 


fword, 


x. i8.- 
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1. It denotes. the efficient cauſe of a thing or 
—_ as, all things were created by the Mord of 
— 0 * 
2. It denotes the notive which makes one doa 
thing; as, /be is hurried on by her paſſion.” 

It is uſed to denote the means by which one 
uſes to do a thing, or which contributes any wa 
to the doing of it; as, he ſatisfies all the world by 
his conduct. He receives the letter by the: poll. 
He perfuwades by his N It — alſo as 
much as 

In. As by day, by night, i. e. In the day- 
time, &c. 

Through. As, by Cbæapf de, i. e. ha Cheap 
ide. 

Beſides. As, by the mark, beſides, Se. 

At. As, to come by, i. e. to obtain, or come at. 
There are abundance of other acceptions, but we 
muſt not enlarge. | 

Beſide.] Beſide (i. e. by the 2 4 ) denotes 
nearneſs, and fignifies as much as 
| BY, or nigh to. As, He ſate beſide the river, N 

- 1. e. by or nigh to the river. Lay my bones 56% Jae 
his bones, 1. e. nigh to, Sc. 0 
It denotes erring or wandering. As, he ſhoots Ml 77 
| beſide the mark, i. e. from, &c. He is bejide bin- 1 
felfs, i.e. mad. 
Except, ſave, or but. As, no body thinks þ 2 


befi de himſelf, i. e. except, but, &. Ti 
But its chief uſe is to denote augmentation or MW 
addition ; as, pt 


More, more than, over and above ; as, ther 
were many things beſides theſe, 1. e. more than, Sc. re 


F OR. The prepoſition for has a great man ©: 


fignifications ; and denotes chiefly for what put. fox 
poſe, end, or uſe, or for whoſe benefit or damay! _ 
any thing is done; as; Chriſt died for us, He 8 — 


2 dinner for Peter. 
; I . Fo or J 
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1. For, ſerves to denote the end or object which 
one propoſes in any action; as, to fight for the 
publick good. 3 L 1 

2. It ſerves to mark the motive, the cauſe, the 


/ubjeft of any action, and may be rendered by, in 


conſideration F; as, God hath done all things for 
his oon glory. He oth all things for the love of 
virtue. I will write the book for your ſake. | 
3. It is uſed to mark the 2/ for which a thing 
is done; as, Chelſea ho/p7tal was built for diſabled 


foldiers. He has the beef for his dinner. © 


4. It is uſed likewife to denote profit, advan- 
tage, intereſt, and may be rendered by, in favour 
V; as, the lawyer pleads for his client. I do it for 
your intereſt. T wrote for your ſatisfaction. 

5. It is uſed to denote for what a thing is proper 
or not; as, a good horſe for the chariot. It is fit 
for a cabinet. It is a good remedy for the fever. 
In which laſt example, zo cure is to be underſtood ; 
and ſo likewiſe in all ſuch fort of phraſes ; for for 
is never uſed to ſignify again/?, wherefore ſome 
verb is always to be underſtood. For, 

6. This prepoſition is uſed to denote agreement, 
or help, in oppoſition to againſt; as, Peter is for 
me, John is againſt me. The ſoldier fights for 
the King. 5 

7. It is uſed to denote the convenience or incon- 
venience of a thing; as, the coat is too big for him. 
The houſe is too little for him. He is big enough for 
his age. Under this head we may reduce the 
phraſe, It is well Sir for you. 

8. It is uſed to denote 2xchange, or trucking, 
recompence, retribution, or requital, and payment; 
as, he changed ilk for lace. He gave a diamond 
for the cry/tal. He rewarded him for his good ſer- 
vices, To render evil for evil. He gave him money 
for the book, Hither we may likewiſe refer theſe 
phraſes, eye for eye, fault for fault, ; 

9. It 
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r 
e 
. 
" PF. 


9. It is uſed to denote, in/tead of, in the place 
of; as, I will grind for him, i. e. in his ſtead. I 
will watch for you, i. e. in your place. Sometimes it 
ſerves to denote a miſtake; as, he ſpeals one word 
for another : to take one perſon for another: and in 
this ſenſe we are to take this phraſe, whom do you 
take me for? When a man ſuppoſes all that reſpect 
is not paid him which he counts his due. } 

Io. It is uſed to denote the diſtribution of things 
by proportion to ſeveral perſons ; as, he ſets down il , 
twelve acres for every mn. | | 

11. It denotes the condition of per /ons, things, / 
and times He was taxed enough for his eftate, i. e. 
conſidering his eſtate. He was a learned man for 4 
thoſe times, i. e. conſidering thoſe times. 

12. It likewiſe is uſed to denote in the guaiity 


of ; as, he had bim for a tutor. He hired him for © 
@ coachman. He ſuborned him for a witneſs. » 


It ſignifies likewiſe as much as becau/e of, or by 
reaſon of. As, te puniſh a man for his crimes, i, e. 
becauſe of, &:. . To impriſon him for debt, i. e. j: 
becauſe of, &c. He could not walk faſter for age, in 
i. e. by reaſon, or becauſe o, &. 
It ſignifies as, or to be. As, he was ſent for c 0. 
pledge, i. e. as, Or to be a pledge. | 70 
During. As, he was choſen for life, i. e. during Ml ©: 
liſe. 3 29 5 . 7 
ns prepoſition is often uſed to denote the fi- 
ture time, or time to come, as in the foregoing ex- 
ample. 1 4 85 
Concerning, about, as to; as for me, i. e. con- 
cerning me. | | 
Notwithſtanding. As, after having ſpoke of 
the faults of a man, we add, for all that, he is an 
honeſt man, i. e. notwithſtanding all that, &c. 
FROM. From ſignifies motion from a place, and 
then it is put in oppoſition to To; as, he goes from 
London 4% York, he goes from ſchool, © 
oy 
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r. It is uſed to denote the beginning of time. 
. from the creation of the world, From his 
ri 

2. It denotes the original of things. 1. 71 
grew ſo big from a ſmall ſeed. He is deſceuded 
from the family of the Stuarts. 

It denotes the order of a thing. As, from 
head to foot. From fir/t to laſt. 

And in theſe three laſt ſenſes it is put before 
adverbs. As, From thence, i. e. from that place. 
From hence, i. e. from this place. From hence- 
Forth, i. e. from this time, or at all times after this. 

4. It ſignifies F. As, he took me rom 7/8 
ground, i. e, off th e ground. 


IN or INTO. In ſerves chiefly to 3 or 
mark, time, place, the manner of being, of think- 
ing, and of acting, or doing, the mative which 
cauſes one to att, and the means we uſe to att by. 


In relates to reft, Into to motion. As, Peter 
les in the houſe z not into, c. But Peter £005 
into the cellar. 

1. It relates to time; 3 as, In the e ſummer, i in the 
winter. 

2. It relates to place; as, In the cy, in che 
country. 

3. It is uſed to denote or mark the different 
peſtures and diſpoſitions of the body, and the di- 
verſe manners of exiſtence or being, either of 
perſons or things, with relation either to art or 
nature; as, to bein a ſuppliant poſture. To be in 
good health. An army in battle. array. He is in 
his ſhirt. He is in a robe of ſtate. 

4. It ſerves likewiſe to denote the different cir- 
i of a perſon's fortune and affairs; as, 
to be in favour, To be rich in land, in ready money. 
b be in war, To have his affairs in @ good con- 

tion. EO. 


: 3 1 It 
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5. It ſerves alſo to expreſs the different manners 
of being, with relation to the paſſions and affec- 
tions of t the ſoul, to the thoughts and operations 
of the mind; as, 70 be in fear. To be in doubt. 
To put him into good humour. To rake it in good 
part. His memory is in efteem. 

6. It denotes alſo the motive and object; as, he 
aid it in revenge; he works in hope. 

It ſignifies as much as among; as, the wicked 
has not God in all his thoughts, i. e. among all by 
thoughts. 

8. It denotes the changes of a perſon or thing, 
whether it be into better or worſe; as, they turn 
braſs into gold. Narciſſus as changed it into 4 
auer, &c. 

9. In ſignifies ſometimes againſt or into; as ; h 
ran the poker in my face. He put in his mouth. 


OF. Of anſwers to the genizive caſe of the 
Latins, and admits of the ſame variety of fignif- 
cation with it, whether it be put After be. 
tives, adjectives, or verbs. 


1. It ſignifies the author of a thing; ; as, the 
works of Cicero, i e. the works which Cicero 
Wrote. 

2. It ſignifies the po//7 er, 0 or owner of a thing; 
as, the palace of the king. © 
2. As it ſignifies all ſort of relation or Teſped 
that the latter ſubſtantive has to the former, ſo it 
fignifies natural relation ; as, the Jon of the earl 
or the earl's ſon. © 
4. It ſignifies the alien; 3 7 cup of Water, 
a piece of bread. 

5. It ſignifies the object; as, a treatiſe of phy- 
ck, i.e. concerning Pi ich, He vorites of 'tht 
 Inathematicks, OO 

6. It ſignifies the matter. of which a thing i 


made; 3 as, 4 cup of gold, a bui ding of marb!t, 
1, e. 
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i. e. a cup made of gold, a building made of marble ; 


which phraſe may be turned into an ee 3 


as, 4 golden cup, a marble building. 

It is uſed to ſignify the means or cauſe; as, 
11 die of Hunger, to die of a conſumption. 

8. It is uſed to mark or denote the guality of a 
per/on or thing; as, a man of honour, an affair of 
importance. 

It ſometimes denotes an active ſenſe; as, the 
providence of God, i. e. the providence by which 
Cd takes care of all things, Sometimes it denotes 
a paſfi ve ſenſe 3 as, the fear of God, i. e. by which 
he is feared. Sometimes it ſerves to denote both 
theſe ſenſes ; as, the love of God, i. e. the love. 
with which God loves his own people; 3. Of, it lave 
with which good men love God. 

10. It is ſometimes only a note of explication 
or ſpecification ; as, the city of London, the city of 
Rome. 


\ Laſtly; It ſignifies as much as among ; as, of 


four daughters three were blind, i. e. among four 
qoughters. 

From. As, ſouth of London, i i. e. /outh from, 
&c. 

But ſometimes we expreſs /, eſpecially when it 
ſignifies poſſeſſion, by the geuitive caſe; as, the 
king's palace, i.e. the palace of the king ; Feier 5 
horſe, i. e. the horſe of Peter. 


OFF. Off ſignifies /eparation or di iftance ; as, 
1% put off 515 claaths. He _ off JO the 


fire. 


1. It denotes delay ; ; a8, So puts me off, i. e. 
delays. | 
2. OF and on being joined together denote 
mconſlancy or unſettledneſs ; as, he is off and on 
With me, i. e. he ſometimes agrees, and ſometimes 
will not. | 
ON, 


- 
* n 1 r 


4 
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ON or UPON. Or or Upon relates both to 
time and place; as, on or upon that day. Ons ill © 
upon the table. SAN EE WY 


A 
\ 


1. When on or upon relates to place, it has di- 
verſe uſes, where it is employed in a ſenſe more 
or leſs proper, but it every where denotes the ſu- 
periority of the ſituation [ that is, being uppermoſt 
or over] of perſons or things in reſpect to one 
another; as, zo put the ſiſb on or upon the tabh, 
To lie on or upon the bed. To put his hat on ur 
upon his head. A bridge on or upon the Thames. 

2. And in allufion to his acceptation, it is uſed 
in ſpeaking of the impoſition or raifing of taxes, 
contributions, &c. And then it ſerves to denote 

either the perſons of whom the taxes are demand- 
ed, or the funds from whence the taxes are raiſed; 
as, he laid contributions on or upon all the enemies 
country, It is paid out of the tax upon malt, and 
upon coals, candles, &c. : 

2. In ſpeaking of buſmeſs it is uſed to denote he 
what we are doing, and the matter or ſubje& of 
our converſation, deliberation, or application; Wl ; 
as, to diſpute on or upon the ſubject of, &c. 7 
deliberate on or upon ſuch a propoſition. To malt ou | 
notes on or upon ſuch an author. SN 

4. It ſerves alſo to denote the cauſe or occaſion pla 
of doing any thing; as, Upon the news of her in 
arrival he preſently departed. On or upon th: 
edvice of the approach of the enemy they fled. 

5. It ſerves to denote by the virtue or conſide- ¶ abe 
ration of what a perſon ſays, does, or deſigns as, 
any thing; as, On or upon 7ho/e hopes we married. the 
He ventured, relying upon the public faith, i. e. H 
virtue of, in conſideration or, &c. 

6. It ſerves alſo to denote the terms which one Or 


makes uſe of to affirm any thing; as, I proteft on © 5 
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i, e. concerning, &c, 


the matter, place, time, number, or multitude 
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r upon my honour. On or upon my conſcience. - * 
To ſwear on or upon the goſpels. „ 
4 or upon do alſo ſignify . N 
Concerning; as, he has agreed on that matter, 


Alſo after : and denotes the reiteration or re- 
peating of ſomething already done or ſpoken; as, 
he thanks me -with letter upon letter. He repeats 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. 

When it is added to verbs, it ſignifies as much 
as forward or continuation; as, to go On, i. e. 70 
go forward, &c. and anſwers to , as, to put on, 
1% put off. | 


OUT, or OUT OF. Out or out of refers to 


from whence any perſon or thing comes, goes, is 
fought, fetcht, taken, &c. As, he took it out of 
the fire. He came out of the church. 1 


+ — 
— 8 eds 26c dat. «ate. aaa 
+ 
: — — 


e did it out of ite, I. e. by reaſon of pite. 
It ſignifies 3 as, go 2 A, my fight, 
i. e. from my ſight. 
It ſignifies not within the reach of; as, out of 
gun ſhot, 1. e. not within the reach of, ke. 
It ſignifies not in; as, Out of date. Out of 
place, Out of faſhion. Out of heart, i. e. not 
in date, &. | | 


| 
| 
It denotes the reaſon or cauſe of a thing; as, | | 
| 
| 
| 


OVER. Over refers to the height of place, | 
above which any thing is ſaid to be, or to be done; 
as, @ black ſhower hangs over his head. He holds 

the ford over her head. | | 


It refers to the diſtance of place, beyond or croſs 
or overthwart which any thing moveth or is made | 
to move; as, he goes over /ea, i. e. beyond or 
croſs, & e. N 3 

2 Over 
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Over denotes exceſs; as, it comes by over much 
eaſe, i. e. too much, Se. No body i is over happy, 

i. e. too, Tc. 

It ſignifies above; as, it is not 1200 fingers over, 

1, e. above, c. 

It ſignifies through; as, he is known all over the 

world, i. e. through the whole, Sc. _ 

It ſignifies power or authority; as, the captain 

„is over the ſoldiers, i. e. above in command or 

dignity. 

Beſides; as, he gave me four over, 7. e. beſides, 

&c. 7 

Being put after verbs it ſignifies to ach or 1 

HBB as, he gives over, i. e. he deſiſts, Tc." 


THOROUGH or THROUGH. Thorough or 
through, ſerves to mark the efficient cauſe (or the 
cauſe that brings a thing to paſs) of a thing or ac- 
tion, the motive of doing a thing, and the means 
that conduce thereto. | 


through the permiſſion of God. The world was 
created through the power of God, i, e. by. 
2. The motive; as, ſhe does it through ENUY. 

« Thorough or through relates likewiſe to place, 
and is uſed to denote $re/ence and movement into 
place; as allo to the medium or middle of place; as, 
the power of God is ſeen throughout the world. He 
ran him through the body. The beams of the fun 
poſe .. from the Heaven through the air to tie 
earth. 

Quite through, i. e. through both fi ides. 


TILL or UNTILL. 21] or until! relates only 
to time; as, he ſtaid till four 0 clock.” 

Till ſignifies befare ; as, they did not dare to 
begin the war, % the ambaiſadors were come 
back ſrom Rome, i. e. before. 


1. The efficient cauſe; as, nothing is done but 


It 


_—_ 
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till or until now. 


formerly) ſignifies, 


1. Motion to a place ; as, I go to Rome, to 
rance, Se. 


e to the church. give money to Peter. Like 
Mt. 
3 It likewiſe. denotes the uſe for which 2 
Wing is deſigned; As, 4 mill to grind coffee. 4 
J to wa/h Handb. 
4. It denotes the nie; aptitude, and preſent 
eäien; as, a man qualified to undertake any 
ng. Ut is eaſy to do. Wine fit to drink. 


mifies as much as, ho, 

In. As, to day, i, e. in zhis day. To morrow, 
c. In the next day. 

For. He did it to the end, i. e. for the end. 
e gave her 500 pounds to her portion, i. e. for, 
to be her portion. 

Before. As, He made an gration to the queen, 


as, e, i. e. before His, &c. 

He About, Of, concerning. As, it follnos that I 
jo uk to that one part of honeſty, i. e. about, of, 
Hl 


ards me, &c. 


lber, 1. e. Until November, &C. And here it 
otes delay. 


n compariſon of. As, Heis nothing to me, i. e. 
compariſon of me. He thinks them clowns to 
It | G him, 


It denotes delay; as, he hath born gently with 


TO. To (or unto, which i is not ſo much uſed 


2. Relation; as, good to his friends. Faveers | 


It denotes alſo deſign, or intent; as, 10 invite 
dinner. To have ſomewhat to do. It likewiſe 


e. before the queen. He commend; him to bis 


Towards. As, Your kindneſs to me is great, i. e. 


Until. As, The parliament is prorogued to Ne- 


Wem 
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me is put for to me. 


refer to place than to time. 


preciſe fixing of it; as, towards the ſpring, 
wards noon, towards the end of winter. 
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him, i. e. In Compariſon of him, and ſometimes 
ſignifies, ec 

May or Can. As, I have none to comfort me, i. en 
zho may, can or will comfort me. 

Laſtly, This prepoſition being put before 0 
verbs, anſwers to the infinitivemood of the Latin 
as, to fight, pugnare, to teach, docere : Where y 


may farther obſerve, that to fbr is as much tin 


fighting; ſo, to teach, teaching; as, I /aveto fe 
to teach, i. e. I love fighting, teaching. 
This prepoſition i is frequently left out both il 
ſpeaking and writing; as when we. ſay, like n 
give me, tell me, near me, &c. In all which plac 


Jo is ordinarily left out after verbs of one ſyllai 
that imply a relation, whether of acquiſition 
motion, eſpecially before the perſonal pronoun 
when the nouns or pronouns immediately fold 
the verbs; as, Give me the cup. Send me my bu 
Bring me your ſword, And alſo after the helpi 
verbs can, let, &c. And likewiſe before — 
finitive mood. 


TOWARD. Toward or !9wards has mucht 
ſame ſignification as ward, and is uſed to den 
both time and place, thou gh it does more natul 


I. It is uſed to denote time, but without u 


2. But it gives you a more preciſe and cal 
Diſtinction, when it is applied to place; a8, 
zroops march towards the Rhine.. T5 have lis 
turned towards heaven. 

From Ward (ſee Ward,) comes hirher ul * 
up-ward, down-ward, fore-ward, tack-ward. 3 l 


UNDER. Under is a prepoſition that re bo. 
both to place and time, | 
2 


J. I. 
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i But as it relates to time, it is ordinarily reſtrain- 

Jed to the marking the time of a Reign or Govern- 
nent; as, under the reign of queen Anne, under 
the government of Auguſtus Chriſt was born; and 
ody abbreviation, or for ſhortneſs fake, we ſay, under 
an gueen Anne. Under AHuguſtus. And we uſe it in 
ey the ſame acceptation or ſenſe” in ſpeaking of the 
h 


Le 


was born under à happy planet, under à favourable 
mſtellation, i. e. a happy planet, a favourable con- 
Wrllation ruled at his birth. 1 

Under, as it relates to place, denotes being lower 
ſituation or place; as, every thing that is un- 


ler heaven, or under the earth. 


e ſay, he retired under the cannon of ſuch a place e 
put a thing under lock and key, 


der hand, i. e. privately, 


behind another word, and denotes the ten- 
ncy of perſons or things to one another; as, 
en ward, 1. e. to heaven, or toward heaven. 
ard comes from the Saxon weard. The 
bons ſay eaſtweard, weſtweard, as we do eaſt- 
rd, weſtward. i. e. towards the eaſt, ; cc. 
Of this word and the prepoſition 20 is com- 
unded the prepoſition toward. 


WITH. Mitb is uſed to denote conjunction, 
In, mixture, ſociety, accompanying, means, in- 
ment, manner, &c. 


1. It ſerves to denote conjunction, union; he 
trends with all the world. | „ 
It denotes mixture: 7 put a little vinegar 


n great deal of oil. 1 


ime of the birth of any fortunate perſon, as, hz 


And it is in alluſion to this acceptation, when 


It ſignifies privately or ſecretly ; as, 20 do a thing 


Lower, as, under ip, under ſide, i. e. lower. 
WARD. Ward is a prepoſition that is always 
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3. It denotes ſociety, or accompanying; ag, 
To eat with his friends. To go with him. 
4. It is uſed to mark the means; as, with //, 
grace of God. With the help of his friend. h 
purges himſelf with buckthorn, +, | 
It marks the manner of being or doing; az, 
To ſpeak with eloquence. To anſwer with ſweetnej, ” 
with haughtine/s, &c. | | | 
6. The inſtrument ; as, He Filled him with th 
ford. | 1 Wt 
7. Oppoſition or Againſt; as, The duke 9 
Marlborough „gts with the French, i. e. agai 
Oc. N | 


WITHIN. Y-ithin is a prepoſition refenin 
both to time and place. 
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1. When within refers to place, it ſerves tog 
or 


note, that the perſon or thing of which we ſpei © 
is contained or comprehended in that place; ¶ tio 
Peter is within the houſe. He walks within! 
garden. p Ay 
2. When it refers to time, it ſerves to f 
and determine the ſpace of time, with reſpe 
to the thing that is doing; as, He will go wit 
three days. It will be finiſhed within two hours, i © 
WITHOUT. 7#3thout is put in oppoſi Q 
to within; as, He is not within the houſe, fru © / 
W ithout doors. | | | two 
It denotes what they call privation or excluſi . 4 


It is uſed to denote privation, that is, in ſpe: 
ing of a good or advantage we have not; as, 4 
thing can be without the grace of God. He pd 


the night without ſleep, i. e. not having 0 
Excluſion, or being exempt or free from; . D 
He ſpoke without paſſion, i. e. free from, - beg 


* nr 


— - 


as, 


| the 
He 
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IVithout ſignifies not with ; as, He did it without 
the authority of parliament, i. e. not with, &. 
without ſeſting, i. e. not with, &c. | 

It ſignifies void V; as, He is without wiſdom, 
i. e. void of, &c. He ts without riches, i. e. void 
of, &C. 

It ſignifies undes, or except ; as, He will not coms 
without being ſent for, i. e. unleſs or except, &c. 


for, without he be ſent for, is not good Engh/h. 


it ſignifies be/zdes ; as, There were two hundred 
without he boys, 1 i. e. be/ides, . or not counting the 
boys. : 

As to the n a concerning, 4 
40, belonging to, during, &c. theſe are rather par- 
ticiples than prepoſttions. 

Q. What does above relate to? 

A. Above relates to place, and anſwers to Ne 
or beneath, &c. And ſo you may repeat the queſ- 
tion relating to ie wee of Bs n 


S as. 932 a a ths * FI" FI 
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0 H A P. XXII. 
& the ef tions uſed i in Com poſition. 


Q JJ at is a . word ? 
A. A compounded word is, when 
two more words go to the making up of one. 

Words in Engli/h are compounded, either with 
a prepoſition, or with ſome other part of ſpeech. 

The prepoſitions are of two ſorts, ſeparable and 
inſeparable; the ſeparable prepoſitions are ſuch as 
may be uſed alone, the inſeparable are ſuch as art 
not uſed in Engliſb unleſs in compoſition. , 

But we ſhall conſider the chief ſenſes of the 
prepoſitions in an alphabetical order. We ſhall 
begin with the Engliſb prepoſitions, then we ſhafl 

G 3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak of thoſe that are Latin, and laſtly of thoſe 
that are Greek. n 
A, is uſed for on or in; as, afvet, aſhore, for Wl 
en foot, on ſbore; abed, adays, anights; for in Win 
bed, in the days, &c. This a is alſo oftentimes Nas 
redundant or ſuperfluous, at the beginning of a 2 
great many words; as in abide for bide, ariſe for & 
riſe, awake for wake, above, abroad, Re. B 
Be is often redundant or of no ſignification at lf yc 
the beginning of a great many words; as hemoan, % 
&c. But it ſometimes is ſignificant, and ſignifies N bi 
about; as in beſprinkle, i. e. to ſprinkle about; to fai 
beſtir, i. e. to ſtir about; to be/anear, to bedatob, ¶ do 
to bethink, i. e. to have his thoughts about him, MWre: 
Sc. To beſiege, &c. It ſignifies by or nigh; as, Mr: 
beſide, i. e. by or nigh the Side. It ſignifies in; 
as betimes, i. e. in time, or early. It ſignifies fir 
or before; as, to beſpeak, i. e. to ſpeak for, &c. 
For fignifies negation ar privation, 7. 6. it de- 
nies or deprives; as in zo forbid, i. e. bid it not to 
be done; 1 for ſals, i. e. not to ſeek it any more; Nor 
79 forgive, 1. e. not to give or reckon it to one, 
c. to forſwear, i. e. to ſwear the thing not to 
be that is ſo, &c. | 
Fore, ſignifies as much as before; as, to foreſer, 
to ſee before it comes to paſs ; 10 forebode, to tell None 
or fay betore it happens. e 
Mis, is always uſed in a bad Senſe, it denotes 
defect or errour ; as, 1i/-dzed, i. e. an ill deed, 
or not done right; ſo from take, to mi/take, to 
take it wrong, or otherwiſe than it is; ſo zo mi/uſt 
to miſimploy, to miſapply, &c. | 
Over, ſignifies eminency or ſuperiority ; as, W. 
"ever-come, to over-ſee, to over-rule it denotes tt ſi 
alſo exceſs ; as, over-ha/ty, i. e. too haſty, ova 2 
Joyful. 1 N 
: us, ſignifies exceſs, excellency or ſuperiority ade. 
in any thing; as, to out- do, to out- run, to oui: go, 95 
ö : 1 
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Un, denotes negation and contrariety, or the 
not being ſo or ſo ; alſo diſſolution or the un- 
for doing a thing already done: for example, un be- 
ix ¶ ing prefixed or fet before adjectives, ſignifies not; 
mes as pleaſaut, unpleaſant, i. e. not pleaſant ; ſo un- 
f a Wl vorthy, i. e. not worthy ; unſound, i. e. not ſound, 
for Ec. Here un anſwers to the Latin prepoſition in. 
But when un is put to verbs, it deſtroys, makes 
} at ¶ void, or undoes what has been already done; as, 20 
an, fl (ay, to unſay, which fignifies not only not to ſay, 
fies but to call back and deny what has been ſaid to be 
; to Maid ; fo 2 wnde, is to deſtroy what has been alread 
wh, done; to uniwveave, is to undo what has been a 
im, ready weaved. This is an imitation of the Saxon 
as, Wc: or un, which is alſo compounded with adjectives 
in; Wand verbs; as, uncytel, not little, i. e. great; fo un- 
r Nanptan, to untie, &c. Thus the Scots fay unwell, 
j. 6. not well. | bh ; Is : | | ol 
Up, denotes motion * or place and things 
that lie upwards; as, apland, i. e. the upper land, 
or the land that lies high in reſpect of ſome other; 
udide, i. e. the ſide that is higheſt, 
ith ſignifies againſt; as, 9 with/tond, i. e. to 
ſand againſt ; ſometimes it- ſignifies as much as 
rom or back; as, ie witheld; i. e. to hold from 
- ; zo withdraw, i. e. to draw from or back, 
N ef HB d J 3 | : 


Of the Latin prepo/itians, that are uſed in the com- 
+ poſition of Englith words. 
Ab or Abs, i. e. from, when it is compounded, 
denotes ſome exceſs or encreaſing the ſenſe of the 
Words, as, 10 abbor, to abuſe, abſurd, &c. or elſe 
t ſignifies parting or. ſeparation ; as, to abſtain, 
o aboliſh, ta abdicate,: &c. | 

Ad ſignifies to or at; as, advocate, advent, 
adverb, adjeftive, adjacent, &. Where ad- 
4 vocate, 


7 — 
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worate is one that is called to, &c. Adjacent, that 
which lies at or nigh. | F 

Ante, ſignifies before ; as, antecedent, the fore- ' 
going word, or the word that goes before ano- 
ther in a ſentence : to antedate, or date it before, 
&C. % 

Circum, ſignifies about; as, Circumlocution, t 
round about way of ſpeaking, as when one word i; 
expreſſed by many; circumvallation, ad ditchinfl c 
about; circumſtance, what ſtands, as it were, abo i 
a matter, as time, place, perſon, &c. 

Con from cum, ſignifies with or together; as, 
convocation, a calling or meeting tagether; collaquy, 
a talking with or together; copartner, a partner 
"with another; commerce, trading together. 

Contra, ſignifies againſt ; as, to contradict d 
gainſay ; and denotes oppofition or contrarieh: 
And hence comes the prepoſition counter, as to 
ara, oe. : 515 290 390 010155 0 

De, ſignities a kind of motion from, as, decant 
detract, deduce, decay, defile, for filing off, to d 
camp, that is to move the camp, &c. Sometime 
it only extends the ſenſe of the word; as, 10 d 
hs 9" to deplore, &c. Gt: Teo bis; 
| is, ſignifies ſeparation, difference or diverſih 
and does every where give a fignitication contra 
to the word it is compounded with; as, diſagru 
not to agree; d:/believe, not to believe; diſaduu 
tage, no advantage; diſſite, not to like. 

Di, has hardly any other uſe than the extendiny 
or ſtretching out the ſenſe of the word it is col 
pounded with; as, 79 direct, to diminifh, &c. 

E or Ex ſignifies out; as, Event, the falling au 

to eject, to caſt out; to exclude, to ſbut out: 


to expreſs, exhibit, expect, euplain; eloquence, ug wi 
e S625 Tir bb 5 
En, ſee under In. Li 


Enie 
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Enter, comes from the French entre, and that 
re- Tom the Latin inter, 1. e. between, ke. 


no- Extra, ſignifies beyond, over and above ; as, ex- 
dre, travagant, one that goes beyond bounds ; extra- 
vaſated blood, blood that is thrown out or beyond p 


„ 2 the veſſels, 2 
d is In generally denotes the poſition or diſpoſition, 


hing or an action, whereby one thing as it were put 


into another, or the impreſſion whereby a thing 
receives ſuch or ſuch a form, and becomes ſuch or 
ſuch ; as, to import, to impale, to incloſe, to invelop, 
01 inroll, to infuſe in theſe words in marks the 
rtnerſl action, by which one thing comes to be put into 
: another. But in theſe words, to inchant, in inrage 
A ol to incourage, to 1nrich, in denotes the imprefſi on 
ie by which one thing receives ſuch or ſuch a form, 
as to and becomes ſuch or ſuch, &c. 
W In is alſo uſed at the beginning of words to de- 
erat note privation or not, and gives a contrary ſenſe 
to to the word it is compounded with; as, indecent, 
i j. e. not decent; inhumane, not humane ; ; injuſtice, 
not juſtice 3 innocent, not nocent, i. e. hurtful; in 
vincible, not to be conquered. 
En, is a prepoſition that we uſe in the felling 
of words that-come from the French ; as, to enrage, 
encourage; though we do not always obſerve this 
diſtinction ; for we ſometimes write in inſtead of 
en this en has much the ſame ſignification as in, 
but it never denotes privation or not, which in 
often denotes. 
But it is to be obſerved, that as all Latin words 
compounded with in do not denote privation; ſo 
neither do all Engliſb words which are written 
with iz for we have many of them from the 
French, but which are for the moſt part originally 


repoſition 7 in is preſerved ; as, ingender, implant, 
5 in- 


* . 


Latin, that are promiſcuouſly written with e fr 
in, in which the genuine ſignification of the Latin 
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T1nzrave, &c. which are alfo written with en, as en- 
gender, engrave, &c. and their participles engender- 
ed, engraven, &c, And it were to be withed, for 
the ſake of foreigners, that en were preſerved in 
thoſe words that come from the French, rather than 
that the Latin in ſhould be reſtored, whence the 
en came: by this means all ambiguity or un- 
certainty concerning the ſignification of this pre- 
poſition would be removed; for un is always pri- 
vative, or ſignifies as much as not; en never is: but 
an is ſometimes privative and ſometimes not; for 
at is not privative in the words that are promiſ- M0 « 
cuouſly written with en or ia. But in other words 
it is moſt commonly privative, namely in thoſe 
"0 come from Latin words that are originally 
2 141 77 
Inter, ſignifies between; as, to intervene, to come 
between; interval, the ſpace between; interrupt, 
to break in between other buſineſs ; but in inter- 
dict it fignifies as much as for in forbid, &c. Some- 
times we uſe enter in words that come from the 
French, and they are written entre, which comes 
from the Latin inter. 6 
Intro, is a Latin adverb from the prepoſition 
intra, or a various ending of the ſame prepoſition, 
oo ſignifies zwithin; to introduce, to bring into, 
Tc. 
Os, ſignifies againſt; as, abſtacle, i. e. what 
ſtands in the way; 10 oppoſe, to put againſt. 
Per, 1. e. through, it denotes a certain degree 
of excellency or exceſs ; perfect, i. e. thoroughly 
* done; perforate, to pierce through, to per ſecute, it 
| perſuade. | | : 3 
| Loſt, after ; as poſtſcript, i. e. written after ; 2 
poſthumous work, that is publiſhed after the au- 
F thor's death. e 
N Pre, comes from the prepoſition pre, and 
| ſignifies before ; as, to premeditate, to * of 
beko 


Piel 
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= before; preface, prepare, prefer, prevent; pre- 
nage, or to engage before-hand, Sc. 
x i Pro, ſignifies. for, or forth; but it has alſo a 
n great many other ſenſes; as, 10 Srofeſs, protect, 
n | 7romounce, prorogue, promiſe, &C. 
Preter, ſignifies again/t ; as, preternatural, a- 
n- gainſt nature. 5 . „ 
e- Ke, generally implies a repeated action; as, 10 
fi- repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; zo relapſe, to fall ill 
ut again; ro return, i. e. to come again; 70 re-enter, 
for to enter again; ſometimes it denotes oppofition 
iſ- or againſt; as, io repulſe, to beat back: it often 
rds IM denotes only the enlarging the ſenſe of the ſimple 
ole verb; as, 7o repoſe, repaſt, &c. | EYE 
ly Retro, ſignifies backward; as, retrograde, mo- 
lian, i. e. a going backward. | 


me Se, for 1 without, or /eorſum, by itfelf, in 


lt, fuch words as theſe, /ecure, (1. e. ſine curd, or 
ter- /eorſum, 4 curd) ſemote, ſeparate, ſeclude, and the 
like. ; <q | 
Sub, ſignifies ander; as, to ſubſcribe, to write 
under. 
Subter, under; as, ſubterfluous, flowing under, 
He "I | | | 
Super, upon, over, or above; as, ſuper ſcription, 
the writing upon a letter; /uperfluons, over and 
above: this prepoſition is changed in ſome words 
that come from the French into ſur, upon, or over; 
rans, fignifies over or beyond; as, to tranſport, 
to — over; 10 tranſgreſs, to go beyond; and 
it ſignifies in a great many words the moving from 


one place to another; as, to tranſplant, to tranſ- 
poſe, tranſmigration, &c. In other words it de- 
notes the changing of one thing into another; 
8 ta transform, transfigure, transſubſtantiation, 


fore; 


G 6 The 


letter into the conſonant that the word begins 


* with reſpect to any * the other n, 
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De Greek Prepoſitions ; the chief of theſe are, 


A, which ſignifies privation or not; as, anony- 
mus, without a name z anarchy, without g0- 
vernment. | 

Ampbi, fignifies 7 on every J „ 

Anti, ſignifies again/t ; as, antagoniſt, one that 
is againſt you; antichriſt, one that is in oppoſi- 
tion to Chriſt. 

Hyper, over or above. 

Hypo, under. 

Meta, is the ſame as trans, i. e. . beyond ; or 
elſe denotes the changing of one thing into ano- 
ther, as, metaphor, metamorphoſis, i. e. transfor- 
mat1on. 

Peri, about. 

Syn, with or together; ; a8, Synod. that is con- 


vocation; Syntax; that is, conſtruction. | 


The prepoſitions do often change their laſt 


with: as, in con, u is changed into /, as. Colloguy; 
ard ſometimes they loſe a letter, as in coeternal, 
where 7 is left out, &c. But we muſt not now 


enlarge, 
| Questions relating to the twenty-ſecond Chapter. 


Q. II hat does ab fignify ? 
A. From, and denotes ſeparation, c. 


Q. What does ante /ignify ? | 
A. Before and ſo you may repeat the queſtion 


At, 
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c HAP Xxlll 
Of the INTERJECTION. 


** 


EE „„ „ -s - 7 


Q. VHT 1s an Interjection? 
| J . A. An Interjection1s a part of ſpeeclr, 


that denotes ſome ſudden motion or paſſion of 


the ſoul. ö 


They may be divided into Solitary and Paſſive, 


being uſed by us when we are alone, or not fo di- 


rectly tending to diſcourſe” with others, in which 


the party ſpeaks as ſuffering ſome change in him- 
ſelf. They are the reſult, either of a ſurprized 
judgment, denoting either admiration, as heigh;; 
doubting or confidering, as, hem, hy; deſpiſing, 
as, fiſh, ſhy, tig, &. or ſuch as denote a ſupri- 
zed affection moved by the apprehenſion of good 


or evil, denoting mirth ; as, ha, ha; he; ſorrow, 


as, Hoi, oh, oh, ah; love and pity, as, ah, alack, 
alas; hate and and anger, as, vaugh, Hau, phy, 


2 1 


The other ſort may be tiled Social and Arie, 
being never uſed by us when we are alone, but 
immediately tending to diſcourſe with. others, in 
which the party ſpeaks withdeſign to procureſome 
change in his hearers. Theſe are ſuch as denote 
exclaiming, or crying out, as, %, ſoho.; filen- 
cing, as, /?, huſb; ſuch as are uſed to diſpoſe the 
ſenſes of the hearer, beſpeaking his attention, Ho, 
%; expreſling attention, as, ha; ſuch as are uſed 
to diſpoſe the affections of the hearer, by way of 
inſinuation or blandiſhment, as, norm; or by way 
of threatning, as, ve, woe: But woe is rather a 
ſubſtantive; for 200˙ me, is,: Woe is to, or for me. 
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CHAP. „ „ 


0 Etymology or Derivation. 


AV ING in the 8 part treated of the 
H ſeveral parts of ſpeech; I ſhall now come 
to obſerve the agreement or affinity of 
each to the other, or how one word comes or is 
derived from another : and this part of Grammar 

is called Etymology. 


ö Q. What do you mean by Emmalogy 
A. Etymology, as it is here treated 0, aa to 
the derivation of words, or ſhows how one word 
comes from another. | 


| From any ſubſtantive, or adjective, put for a 
| ſubſtantive, (in the fingular number) is formed 
1 the genitive caſe, by adding 5. 


/ 1 ſubſtantive put for an adjective, becomes 
| an adjective. = 
| | | bir 
þ Do ſubſlantives ever become verbs? ſic 
Fes: many ſubſtantives, and ſome adjec- ( 
| tives (and ſometimes the other parts of ſpeech) 
| 


being put for verbs, become verbs; and denote Ml no- 
or ſignify fome ſort of application of the fame 


thing, or the thing Ggniſed by the ſubſtantie 5 


ord 


noting fulne/5, by adding the termination Frys 


2 — 43 
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The vowel being commonly made long, and the 
conſonant ſoftened. Th __- 


As from à houſe comes 70 houſe, i. e. to go into a 
houſe, or to receive into a houſe, From braſß to 
braze, i. e. to cover with braſs: ſo from g/2/5 to 
glaze; graſs to grate. 2 OG 

Sometimes the ſyllable en is added eſpecially to 


| verbs that come from adjectives ; as, from Hort, 


comes /horten, that is to make ſhort; #a/f?, to 
faſten ; white, to whiten, or to white, 


Do ſubſtantives come from verbs ? 

7 ve — verbs 45 formed the parti- 
ciples; the paſſive one that ends in d or en; as, 
lved, given : and the active participle that ends 
always in ing, as loving from which verbs, by the 
addition of er to the ending of the preſent tenſe, 
comes a ſubſtantive fignifying the agent or doer. 


As from hear comes the noun Hearer, i. e. one 


that hears: from run, runner, i. e. one that 

runs, | 

Q. What do adjectives that end in y denote ? 
A. From ſubſtantives, by adding the termina- 

tion or ending , are formed adjectives of plenty, 

or of abounding. 


As, from a 27 0 comes louſy, 1. e. one that has 
a great many / 
healthy ; might, mighty. - 

Some adjectives end in en, and fignify the mat- 
ter out of which any thing is made; as, a/her, 
birchen, oaken, beachen ; an oaken flick, i. e. a 
ſtick made of oak. REY 


Q. What db adjettives that end in ful ſignify ? 
A. From ſubſtantives come alſo adjectives, de- 


As from joy comes ſoyful, i. e. full o 


. 0 joy i 
frut, fruitful; youth, youthful. | 


ce ; wealth, wealthy; health, 


Q. 
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Q. What do adjectives that end in ſome denote? 
A. Sometimes the termination jome is added; 
having much the ſame ſenſe with Jul. 


As, from trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full of 
trouble; delight, delightſome 3 game, ek 


burden, burdenſome ; 


Q. What do adjefFives in leſs denote ? 
A. The termination 1/5, being added to ſub- 
Kantives, forms adjectives ſignifying wart. | 


As, worthlzſs, 1. e. of no worth, or that wants 
worth 3 witleſs., heartleſs, foyleſs, careleſs. 

The fame thing is alſo ſignified by an or in, 
prefixed to adjectives, though ix is only uſed in 
words derived from the Latin. 

As, pleaſant, unpleaſant; i. e. not pleaſant; 3 wiſe; 


unwiſe z profitable, unprofitable; innocent, i. e. not 


hurtful; impatient, i. e. not patient. 
By adding the termination , to ſubſtantires 


and ſometimes to adjectives, are formed adjective! 


which denote /zhene/s. | 

As, from giant, comes giantlh, i.e. like a giant; 
earth, earthly ; DEGUER, * Heavenly; god, godby ; 
good, 'goodly. 1 

The ſame termination y, being alſo added to 


adjectives, forms adverbs. of quality, as from 


mighty, comes mightily ; rich, richly, &c. 


. pat do adjeftives in iſh ſgniſy? 

A. Adjectives dimunitive, or adjectives that 
denote leſſening of the ſignification are made by 
adding 2% to adjectives, and alten to {ohio 


tives. 


As, green; greeniſh ; i. e. a little or. we den 


75 een; ſoft, ſoftiſh.; thief, thieviſb; woolf, wolf 


NM. B. But theſe words in i, if they come from 
a ſubſtantive, they generally denote /ikene/s ; a8, 
| wolfiſh 
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wolfiſh, i. e. like a wolf, from the ſubſtantive 


wolf ; but if they come from an adjective, they 
denote diminution, or leſſening the ſenſe of the 


word they come from; as, foftijh, i. 1. E. ſomewhat 


oft ; from the adjective: yt. 


There are alſo ſome national. names which end 
in 1%; as, Engliſb, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh, (by 


contraction Scots) Stoediſb, &c. 


* wad 0 


1G H A P. II. x p ; 
07 Subſtantives Diminutive, Kc. 


+ 2 1 AT is a Diminutive Noun: 9 


A. A Noun Diminutive is a word, 
that commonly; by the addition of ſome letter 
or ſyllable to the word from whence it comes, 
ſerves" to denote à diminution or leſſening the 
ſenſe of that word from whence it comes ; "nh 
lambkin, trom lamb. | 


Here hin being added to rides: Sent the - kel. 


ſening the ſignification of the word, for lambtin, 
is a little mb. 


Ing is moſtly the diminutive termination as to 
animals + goſling, ducfling, and the like. Ing 
there ſeems to ſignify young. So that lambhin'ts 


for lamb-ing, lamb-young. The # being put in 
here for better ſound's ſake. 


So theſe are forms of Fim ves from bill, 
hillock, i. e. a little hill; part, particle, parcel, 


bote, (an old word) pocbet, i. e. a little poke; I 


will not buy a pig in 4 poke, i. e. a bag. A gooſe, 
e So: wilkin, i. e. little will ; 20 omfin, little 
om. F 


Q 
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by What do nouns that end in (hip denote ?. 
Words ending in hip denote or lignify office, 
employment, or condition. 


As, king hip, i. e. the office of a King: Privart. 
Hip, the office or employment of a ſteward ; fo 
fellow/hid, partnerſhip, chancellorſhip, headhip, 
lordſbip, worſhip, whence wor/bipful, and to 
worſhip. | 

Q. N bat do nouns ending in dom denote 2 

A. Words ending in dam denote firſt office, or 
charge with power and dominion, or without 
them; as, popedam, kingdom; fecandly, the ſtate, 
condition, quality, and propriety, and alſo the place 
in which a perſon exerciſes his power; as, freedom, | 
thraldom, whoredom, wiſdom, &c. Duledom, which 
denotes the authority or power of a duke, as alſo 
the place where he exerciſes that power. 


le fur: &, nouns mat end in rick and wick 


Te Weds ending in eie and 21 denote all 
office and dominion ; as, biſhoprick, bailywick. - 


From adjectives by adding 72/5, come alfo 
A , which ſignify the eſſence of the 


"AT from white” whilene ; hard, harduch; for 
great, greatueſs ; ; Jeilful, Hei Hulneſi, &c. 1 the 
Q. bat do wards that ond in hood er head ene 
Jenate Þ: -, tor 
A. Nouns that end in heed or beak 3 the J 
ſtate, condition, and guality; as, gedbaad, n- e 
bod, widowhoed, knightheod, blelibeed, Jagel * 
&c. 
I here are alſo other fubſtantives ( derived from I F 
adjectives and verbs) which are made by adding forn 
the ending 25; there being ſometimes ſome mal eh 
change made. 1 

7 
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As, from long, comes length; ſtrong, ſtrengib; 

broad, breadth ; wide, width ; deep, depth; high, 

height, (or as formerly heighth 3) true, truth, 


o CHAP. III. 
f words borrowed from the Latin. 


It WE have a great many words borrowed from 

the Latin, (and indeed almoſt all that are 
ce not words of one ſyllable, or that do not come 
, from words of one ſyllable, are Latin.) but the 
:h I greateſt part of theſe the French or Italians borrow- 
ſo ed from the Latin, and we from them. 


Noun Subſtantives as well as adjectives, are 


* made Engli/h from the Latin, by ſome little alte- 
ration or change in the words, which 1 is common 
10 to us with the French; as, 
i Nature comes from the Latin word ci 
grace from gratia; clemency, clementia; ſynod, 
o Hrodus; ingenious, ingenioſus; ingenuous, inge- 
the ¶ 145; ornament, ernamentum; Vice, uitium. 


Our verbs that come from the Latin, are 


js; I formed or made from the preſent tenſe, or from 
the ſupines, by laying aſide the termination or 
ending, and making [712 other ſmall altera- 
tion, 

From the preſent tenſe are fortned extend from 
extendo ; ſpend and expend from experdo ; con- 
duce, conduc z diſpoſe, diſpicio; ane, apprope 3 
conceive, concipio. 

From the ſupines ſupplicatum, demon/tratum, are 
formed ſupplicate, demonſtrate So 4 po Poſes » ſup- 
dreſs, collect, come from the ſupmes by throwing 


Way the ending, diſpoſitum, futpreſſu, — 
ere 
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There are alſo many nouns and verbs which 
we have brought into our tongue, that are purely 
uy and which are not derived from the Latin: 

85 

Garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, tt 
plead, which come from the French jardin, jartiere, 
boucher, avancer, crier, plaider, &c. Though in- 
deed there are not many words in the French 
tongue that are purely French, and which are not 
originally derived from the Latin: 

But there, are many words which are for the 
moſt part common to us with. the Germans, of 
which it is doubtful whether the antient Teutone; 
received them from the Latins, or the Latins from 
them, or whether they did not both receive them 
from the ſame common fountain. 

As, wine, vinum, Sax. zus; wind, venus, 
Sax. wind ; went, vent, Sax. wendan, windan ; ; for 
8 to wend in old Engliſh | is to go. 


Q. What are the rules whereby to lane hs 4 
word is derived from the Latin, and how it may it 
made Latin again? 

A. Theſe eight rules will direct you to the 
Knowledge of what you alk after? 


1. Moſt Engliſb words ending i in nce or cy, ae 
derived from Latin words in ta ; temperantia, i Tit 
mentia,, temperance, clemency. _ 

2. Words in jon in Engh/h, are made Latin by 
caſting away 7 ; as, queſtion, gueſtio; religion, 
religio. 

3. Words ending in ty are made Latin by 
changing ?y into tas ; as, liberty, Albertus; cha 
rity, charitas. 

4. Words ending in de are derived from the 
Latin by changing o into e; fortitude, fortitu 
gratitude, gratitude, Kc. 
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5. Adjectives which end in 4, do for the moſt 
part become Latin by the addition of us; as, 
rigid, rigidus; putrid, putridus, &c. 

6. Words ending in t, 7, or r, between two 
vowels become Latin by changing the laſt vowel 
into us; as, mute, nutus; obſcure, obſcurus; 
obſcene, obſcœnus, &c. | | 

7. Moſt words ending in zt, are made Latin 
by changing t into us; as, latent, latens; vi- 


gilant, vigilans, &c. 


8. Many words ending in al, by the addition 
of is become Latin; as, liberal, Iñberalis; ſub- 
ſtantial, ſubantialis. ew 


- 


Ae — 


PART IV. 


N — — ” 


I. 
Of the Syntax. 


E are now come to ſpeak of that part of 
Grammar which treats of the right 
placing or joining of words together in 
a ſentence, called Syntax. And this part is the 
end of Grammar. For to what purpoſe is it to 
have words, if we do not join them together ? 
and yet this isnot ſufficient, unleſs we rightly join 
them, that is, as the beſt ſpeakers uſed to do; for 
example, A ſtone the parrot the boy with Filled. 
Here are words joined together, but here is no 
Syntax, that is, there is no right joining of _ 

e EET ra or 
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for the beſt ſpeakers would thus j join them; he h 
boy Filled the parrot with a ſtone. J. 


Q. What is Syntax *! 

A. It is a right joining of words i in a ſentence. 
Mpere is the nominative word, or the ſub. i q 

flantive that verb relates to, to be placed ; 

A. The ſubſtantive that ic, does, or fuffers, 7 
comes before the verb; as, I am, Peter loves, the 
men read, the book 1s read, 

Q. Is it akvays placed before the wr ? 

A. No. -1. For in an interrogative ſentence, or 
where a queſtion is aſked, the ſubſtantive is put I ., 
after the verb: as, 2s John at homes 5 

If there be any helping verb, then the ſubſtan- f 
tive comes after that: as, does Peter love? 101 
you read ? 


If there be two helping verbs, then the ſub- it 
ſtantive is ſet after the firſt of them: as, could be Ii © 
have done it? might Charles have brought it ? 

Except, 2. In an imperative or commanding Ii /* 
ſentence, where the ſubſtantive is likewiſe ſet after 
the verb: as, burn thou, burn ye. | 

3- Alſo when the verb is uſed by way of yield mM 
ing or conceſſion : as, had I [if I had] known, il 
he ſhould not have done it + were Ta bad man, &c. [1 

4. The ſubſtantive or nominative word is put I tb 
after the verb, when here is ſet before the verb: 
as, there came a man to me. There was the boy in 
the dirt. There is heat in the ſun, i. e. heat is 
in the nm: -. 1 

: When the ſubſtantive or the nominative is 5 
more particularly denoted or pointed at, we often M12 
ſet t before the verb, and put the ſubſtantive af- Iſl « 
ter it: as, It was John that ſpoke aft. It was tht th 
glaſs that fell. 1 

Sometimes the ſubſtantive is alſo ſet after the uy 
verb, when none of theſe foregoing exceptions 


hap- 


he 


happen; as, then followed the General, &c. fays 


I, for 7 ſay; ſaid he, for he ſaid ; Peter zo rites, 


and /o de I. i. e. aud I do ſo, ce, 

Q. How is the genitive caſe to be placed? 

A. When the genitive caſe and another ſub- 
ſtantive come together, the genitive caſe is 
always put firſt: as, Jobn's horſe, not . 

ohn's. 

, Q. How is the adjedtive to be Joined ? 

A. The adjective is joined to its ſubſtantive 
without any difference of a/e, gender, or number. 

Except in the words this, which makes the; 


and that, which makes the in the plural. Alſo 


in whoſe and whom from Who, his from he, hers 
from her, its from it. 

Q. How is the adiective placed © 

A. The adjective is immediately placed before 
its ſubſtantive ; as, 4 good boy, a good girl, @ good 
thing ; gobd bg Ws, good girls, good things. 

Q 1s the adjecliue always to be placed before the 
ſalſtantive? 

A. Yes. Unleſs a verb comes between the 
adjective and its ſubſtantive ; as, happy is the 
man, the man is happy: or when ſome. other 
word dependeth . on the Adjective ; as, a ſubect 
Hal to his prince. Alſo frequently in poetry, for 
the more harmonious ſounding of the verſe: as, 

Human Jane divine. | 
MIL Tro. 

2 When two or more adjeftives come neathe; 
where are they to be placed? 

A. When there are more adjectives than one 
joined together, or one adjective with other words 
depending on it, the e adjectipe is generally ſet after 
the ſubſtantive ; as, a Ginera! both wiſe and vas 
lant, a General very wiſe, a General. ſkilful in Poli 
tical and militar. y matters, 
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Q. May a 3 have more adjetiives than 
one joined with it ? i 3 
A. A ſubſtantive with its adjective is reckoned 
as one compound word, (and ſo is any governing 
word with the words that depend on it;) whence 
the ſubſtantive and adjective ſo joined, do often 
take another adjective, and ſometimes a third, 
and ſo on: as, 4 man, an old man, a good old man, 
a very good old man, a very learned, judicious, ſober 
man. | | | | 
Q. How are the articles a and the joined? 
A. The article à is joined only to ſubſtantives 
of the ſingular number; the, to ſubſtantives ei- 
ther ſingular or plural. EO 
Q. How are the articles to be placed? 
A. They are generally placed before the ſub- 
ſtantive ; as, 4 man, a boy, a girl, 


But when the adjective goes before the ſubſtan- 
tive, as it generally does, the article is put before 
the adjective ; as, a wiſe king, a pretty bird. 
Except after /uch and what, and the adverbs of 
compariſon, as, ſo, too; (and ſcarcely after any 
other words) when the article 4à is put between 
the adjective and ſubſtantive ; as, ſuch a man, be 
gave me ſuch a book, too little a coat, what à man 
is he? he is as great a clown as you? | 


Q. How is the Pronoun to be placed? 

A. The Pronoun has two ſtates: the foregoing 
ſtate, which goes before the verb. 

A. The following ſtate, which follows the 
verb or prepoſition ; as, I love, we love, love me, 
love us, to me, to us. But whom is generally 
placed before the verb; as, he is the man whon 
1 /aw. | 

Q. [5 the foregoing ſlate of the Pronoun nevtr 
placed after the Verb? p 
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. Yes. When a queſtion i is aſked in a com- 

anding ſentence ; as, am I, is he, fight thou, &c. 

d But more 5 it goes before and follows 
8 „ and be; as, Jam, I am be. 

But after the verb am or be, the foregoin| 

4 of the e is uſed; as, it is J, n 


Q. What do ou mean by the Nominative Ward p 
7 The word that anſwers to the queſtion, by 
? Who does Who filters! or, tis? What 
u! What ſuffers ? is the ſubſtantive to which 
e verb relates, and is called the Nominative 
ord ; as, I love, who lbves? I, that is the Nomina 
e Word. Ne read, who reads M, where Me is 
e Nominative. The book 1s read, what is read? 
book, here book is the Nominative Word. | 


N. B. When we ſpeak of perſons, the queſtion 


to be made by who, when we ſpeak of things, it 
ore to be made by what. 
 WThis nominative wand i is what the Latins call 
Sa : Nominative'Caſe. 
my Q. Is not the verb put infinitively, and ſometimes 
„, be 'nlence, counted as a nominative to the verb? 
man MW Yes. For not only nouns; and the pronouns 
| antive; but whatever denotes that which is, 
ches, or is ane, is accounted a nominative 
: rd to the verb. 
ome o the verbput infmitively, that i 18, with the pre- 
tion zo before it, oſten tells what is, does, or /af- 
the , and therefore is à nominative word to the 
e Me, Mb; as, to play will pleaſe, what will-pleaſe ? to 
rally ; therefore to Pla is as a nominative word to 
whom I verd pleaſe.” To laugh will fatten, And ſo 
any ſentence, that ſnews what 18, does, or fuf- 
never , be as a nominative, word to the verb: as, 
"4 the ſun ſhines is clear, or it is clear that the fun 


6? What is clear? ? That the ſun ſhines ; Mere- 
H fore 
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fore, that the un ſhines, is a nominative word t 
the verb, is c/ear. . - 

If a verb put infinitive iy (that! is, with the pre 
poſition 29 before it) or if a ſentence be as a ng 
minative word to a verb, we uſually ſet the ye 
infinitive, or the ſentence after the other verb 
and put 7: before it; as, It is an evil thing to jj 
j. e. to bye is an evil thing. It is the cuftom | 
boys to neglect their books, i. e. to aeg les their ba 
is the cuſtom of. boys. | 

So likewiſe when the nominative word, or t 
ſubſtantive to which the. verb relates, is "left m 
or underſtood, we put It before the verb ; as, 
rains, it ſnows, it thunders, &C. Where rain 
cloud, or ſome other word is underſtood : | 


ſuffering, but what refers or has relation to ſor 
perſon or thing, that 7s, does, or fuffers. 


Q. Hoio muſt the verb agree with the nom 
tive word? 

A. The verb muſt be of the ſame numbera 

rſon as the nominative word or ſubſtant 
is of, to which it relates; as Peter loveib, 


mb 
Ve 
be 


7 


love. | V 
Where you ſee Joveth is of the fond larnumb Phe 
and of the third perſon, becauſe F is ſo; i Gn 
is of the plural becauſe mer is ſo. = 
Now Peter love, or men loveth, would be il a 
grammar. So, I art, we am, ye is, thou art... 
falſe grammar ; for we ought to apy 1 an, ; | 
ares thou art, ye are, &c. TOs ; uh. 
Q. If two ſubſtantives "RF come page Mcft c 

haw 750 the 1 put? 1 b, 

hen two ſubſtantives ſingular are joiſ or, 


dare 


es fi 


together, they ſpeak of more than one, an 


pl 


o — 
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d tt . as, Robert and Mary ous, not loveth or 


7 1 AU 


-pre | 2 How ſhall 1 lune what perſons they! re 
a Nd 
Vel 


vert 


# i. 7 and another is as much a8 20e the firſt 
rſon plural. 

2. Thou and another is as much: as ye the ſecond 
ſon plural. 

z. He [he or it] and another, is as much as they 
e third perſon plural, 

Sometimes the verb may be put in the Selle 
mber, when there are two ſubſtantives; as, 
juſtice and goodneſs was great : but then here, 
x great is left out in the firſt ſentence; as, his 
ice was great, and his goodneſs was great. 


Q. Is not the verb ſometimes of the plural num- 
, though the nominative word be 'off the You: 
r 9 


ber, yet if it comprehend many particulars, 
verb may be put in the ſingular or plural 


r, or, the committee have examined the, priſo- 


of the plural. 

Where, in the firſt example, the verb 1 is of 
ſingular number, becauſe the ſubſtantive, 
mittee, is ſo; and, in the ſecond example, the 


be b Have is of the plural number, becauſe the 
5 Pantive includes more than one perſon. So 
, 


ls gone, part are gone. 


eft out after. the conj junRtions,; Fl, „that, though, | 
mgh, whether, &c. e ſenſe require 
or, If the ſen ſe „ 5 reguires * 

dare though he die for it, that is, though he dieth 


verb 


„es: though the noun-be of the fngulat- 


ber; as, the committee has examined, the pri- 


where has is of the ſingular number, and 


metimes the endings %, eth, or 5 of the verb 


les for it, Theſe N of the perſon of tho 


c W r N — oo 
* 8 2 * 
o 


. 
are Wompared together; lt, as, fuch, Fl 4 


Peter died, and ſo did Fohn : Will you play, of 
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verb are alſo ſometimes left out after ſome oth 
conjunctions and adverbs, eſpecially when t 
verb is uſed in a commanding or depending ſenſ 
Not, the adverb of denying, is put after 
verb; as, it burned not, it did not burn; it burn 
me not. 
Me ſhall juſt take notice that a ne or Jaj 
is either ſingle or compounded. | / 


Q. Whatis a ſingle or ſimple ſentence ? 

. A ſingle ſentence is that which has but q 
verb finite in it; as, 17 is Sort. 
Q. What is a Verb Finite? 

A. By a Verb Finite, you are to underſtmd 
verb but what is put infinitively, i. e. that has 
pi before it; as, to love, to read. 

Q. What is à Compounded Sentence? 

4. A Compounded Sentence is when two fin 
ſentences are joined together by ſome cople or 
ſo then in a compounded ſentence, there is, 


r. One {imple or ſingle ſentence ; as, % 


2. Another ſingle ſentence after it; as, artis 
Between theſe two a cople is put to join th 
together; ; as, Life is /hort, and art is long. it 
z5 ſhort, but art js long. 
Q. What Werds are thiſe that cople or Join 
ences together ? 5 
A. The coples are conjunctions, Whose only na 
is to join two fentences together; as, and, Mf) 
2. A relative word, or a word which fetch 
back a foregoin 8 ſubſtantive; as, who, alt 


A comparative word whereby two thil ue 


- 


nung, more then. 
Examples where a conjunction is the co} 
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| | ative is the cople ; 
n nt? Examples where a relative is the cople 
this is the man which [man] I ſaw; he is the 
an that Hole the horſe; this is the boy who came 
our houſe. 3 9 
ir where a comparative word is the 
ple ; as, ag You do, ſo will I; I eat more than 
'; Theard ſuch a ftory as you never heard in your 
Ie. | | 


Nn t 

-(enk 
ter t 
barn 


Jay 


Queſtions relating to the ſirſt chapter. 

Q. Haw is the article a to bs placed ©, 

J. Only before ſubſtantives of the ſingular 
mber ; as, 4 man, &' boy, not a meu, a boys. 
Q. How is the article the to be placed? 
4. Before ſubſtantives either of the ſingular or 
ural number; as, the man, the men, the boy, the 
1 


ut ol 


* 
at ttt. 


172 * 
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HAP. II. 4 
/ Tranſpoſition, or the tran/placing of words 
and ſentences. | 


HE Syntax, or the conſtruction of words 
into ſentences may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
nds : 1. That which is zatural and regular; or, 
That which is cu/tomary and figurative. That 
tax may be called regular, which is according 
natural ſenſe and order of the words. Cuſto- 


L Iv1 0! | | | 
— ary or figurative Syntax, is that which is uſed in 
fetche torms of ſpeech peculiar to ſeveral languages. 


Q. IVhat is Tranſpoſition? | 
4. Tranſpoſition is the putting the words in a 
ntence or ſentences, out of their natural order ; 
atis, putting words or ſentences before, which 
ould come after, and words or ſentences after, 
ach ſhould come before: _ 
The ſubſtantive is often put out of its place, 
pectally when there or it is ſet before the verb; 
© - "als 
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as, there was a man, i. e. 4 man Was; it it th 
cuſtom, i. e. the cuſtom is. 

So always in an interrogative ane 

So adjectives, eſpecially if a verb come between 
the ſubſtantive, and the adjective ;- as, happy is th 
man, tor the man is happy. 

The prepoſition is frequently tranſplaced ; 2 
whom do you dine with ? for with whom do you dint; 
what place do you come from? for, from wh; 
place do you come © 

, N py do they place words out of their natura 
order ? 

A. To render the words more harmonious x 
agreeable to the ear. 

Q. May we then tranſplace all words in ev 
ſentence as we pleaſe ? 

A. No; not always, but we muſt in this, 
mall: other ne ow the uſe of the be 


1 


We ſhall obſerve one thing, which is, t 
the beſt and cleareſt writers have the fond 
tranſpoſitions in their diſcourſes ; and that th 
are more allowable in poetry than in proſe, becail 
it is there generally ſweeter and more agreeab{et 
the ear. For example: any thing, though um 
fo little, which a man ſpeaks of 1 705 in my ii 
nion, is till too much. The natural order is thu 
any thing is too much, in my opinion, which 


man ſpeaks of himſelf, though never ſo little, e, 
ten 

So; Yet not the more, | 5 b 

Ceaſe I to wander where the muſes haunt ; this s 


Clear bi ing, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong ; but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flowry brooks beneath 

That waſh thy hallowed feet, and warbling Heu, 
NM * 1 viſt t, &c. 


WR 


| 
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The natural order is thus: Yet ſmit with the 
love of ſacred ſong, I ceaſe not to wander, &. 
But chiefly, 1 nightly viſit thee Sion, &C. 5 


/ man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 


F that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
Vith loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

deore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 

ing heavenly muſe, &c. 


The order is thus: Heavenly muſe ſing of 
an's firſt diſobedience. | 
MA MEL 
HA is Ellipſis? 
A. Ellipfis is the leaving out of words 

n a ſenten eee. 8 
Q. May we leave out what words we pleaſe in 
| ſentence © | 

A. No: but whatever words may be as well 
nderſtood when left out, as they would be if 
hey were mentioned, may be left out in a ſentence. 
Q. Upon what account may words be left out? 

A. Words may be left out upon four accounts. 
I, When a word has been mentioned juſt be- 
ore, and may be ſuppoſed to be kept in mind, 
hen it is often left out. As, Czfar came, and ſaw, 
d conquered ; where you need not ſay, Cz/ar 
ame, Cæſar ſaw, and Ceſar conquered ; SO, ye have. 
ten more than We, i. e. than we have eaten. 


— 


Is book is the maſter's, i. e. book. I boſe horſe 


this? ours, i. e. our horſe. 
Therefore in a relative ſentence, (a ſentence 


aving who, which, or that in it) the antecedent 


foregoing] word is ſeldom repeated: as, I bought 
e horſe which you ſold, i. e. which horſe, &c. 
e wine is bad which you ſent me, i. e. which 

H 4 F wine 
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may be left out; as, when you come to Paul's thn 
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wine, &. What words I ſpoke, thoſe 7 deny, i.e, 
thoſe words, &C. . 

II. When any word is to be mentioned Arai ght 
or preſently, if it can be well underſtood, it may 
be left out in the former part. As, I ever dd, and 
ever will love you, i. e. I ever did hve, Kc. Brin 
ye white or red wine, i. e. drink ye white Wine, u 
&c. The beft of the churches is Paul's, i. e. th 
beſt church of the churches is Paul's church; or tolf 
put it into the natural order; Paul's church is the 
beſt church of the churches. _- 

III. When the thought; is expreſſed by ſomg 
other means ; as, who is he ? pointing to a ma 
you need not ſay, what man is that man? 

IV. Thoſe words which, upon the mentioning 


turn to the left, every body knows you mean Paul 


church, and the leſt hand, therefore thote word]. 
need not be expreſſed. The prepoſition 20 is oft hav 
leſt out; as, reach me the boot, for reach the lu or 
to me. Hand is often left out; as, turn to i the 
right, turn to the left, i. e. to the right hand, umu 
left hand, NC. = mat 
Thing and ac are frequently left out when thy cier 
may be underſtood : as, it is hard toyravel thru ( 
the ſi ſnow, i. e. it is a hard thing, &e. it is WL note 
do /o Jo, i. e. it is an eaſy thing or att, ; ke. „ 
he cople that is often left out in a compound < 
ſentence, &c. as, I deſire (that) you would uni 4 
for me. I think I ſaw him, i. e. that I ſaw, 1 
The relatives, hat, which, who, whom mai < 
omitted or left out; as, this is the man I HU, 4 
i. e. that or whom. Give me the horſe you. flole, i. diſti 
which you ftole, &c. Is this the man ye ſpoke if aS 18 
i. e. of whom you ſpoke. W's ui 
| bety 

kind 


C HA 
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LAT 0"? ” 


CH y P: Iv. 1 
, the Points of Pauſes in 4 e 


HE method of diſtinguiſhing the ſenſe in a 
ſentence, properly belongs to that part of 
Crammar that is called Syntax. For in a ſentence, 

not only its ſtructure or order is to be regarded, 
but alſo diſtinction. - For the uſe of ſtops is not 
only to mark the diſtance of time in pronouncing, 
but alſo to prevent any confuſion or oblgurity, 18 
the ſenſe, by diſtinguiſhing words from words, 
and ſentences fram ſentences. N 

Q. How many chief points or flops are tiere? 

A. The points or ſtops that direct what kind of 
i pauſe is to be obſerved, are four: a Comma (3) a 
WM S&micolon (;) a Colon (: ) a Period or full ſtop(.). 

Note, Of theſe we ſhall immediately treat, after 
having taken notice, that writing being the — * 
or image of ſpeech, ought to be adapted untò a 
the material circumſtances of it; and conſequently, 
muſt have ſome marks to denote theſe, various 
manners of pronunciation : which. may. be ſutfir 
ciently done by theſe ſix kinds of marks or points. 

Q. How many points or marks are there do de- 
note the various manners Us Pronunciation? 

A. Six. ä 

Q. I dich are they? | Nee 95 

A. 1. Parenthefis. 2. Paratheſis. 3 2 roteffs. 
4. Ecphoneſis. 5. Emphaſis, 6. 2 1 

Q. What is a Parentheſis? 1 

A. A Parentheſis or Interpoſition ſerves for the 
diſtinction of ſuch an additional part of a ſentence, 
as is not neceſſary to perfect the ſenſe of it; and 
is uſually expreſſed by the enclofing of ſuch words 
betwixt two curve or crooked lines, (). As, your 
kindneſs to me, (which ] account a wy * 
pineſs mates me undergo, &c 
8 H 5 | Note, 


1 4 &- 
- | FIÞ 


tone or voice, upon occaſion of ſuch words de- 
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Note, Some do uſe this point wrong, when they 
include as I think, as he fays, &c. in this point; 
where it is ſufficient to ſet only a comma, or at 


moſt a ſemicolon, on each fide. We ought alſo to 


take care that our parent heſis's be not too frequent 
or too long, not crammed one into another, for 
that obſcures and darkens the ſenſe. 8 
Q. N bal is a Paratheſis? 

A. A Paratheſis or expoſition is uſed for di- 
ſtinction of ſuch words as are added by way of ex- 
plication, or of explaining fomething that precedes 
or goes before, and is uſually expreſſed by inctofing 


ſuch words between two angular lines, [J. As, 
Angular tines, | Brackets) mark the point called ( 
ES 7-7 567 979555: 
+ Q Whats anEroteſis, or an Interrogative point? 
A. An Eroteſis or Interrogation is a kind of pe- 
nod for the — r ſuch ſentences as ar 
propofed by of queſtion, and is ufually thus 
— (? 4 Ap; does he yet doubt of it ? : 
Q. What ts an Eephonefis * 
A. An Ecphonefis, Admiration or Wonder, and 
Exclamatten,' is a note of direction for raifing the 


voting ſome vehement paſſion; and is marked 
thus, (). As, O zhe folly of men? 


Note, Some do often omit this note; and they 
had better do fo, than in ſuch ſentences to make 
a note of Iuterrogation as ſome do. ” 

Q. N bat is an Emphaſis? 

A. An Emphaſis is uſed for the diſtinction of 
ſuch word or words, wherein the force of the 
ſenſe doth more peculiarly conſiſt, and is uſually 
expreſſed by putting ſuch kind of words into an. 


other character, as the Italic, &c. Some doall 


expreſs it by beginning the word with a capital « 
great letter: Wherefore, for the better keeping 
9 75 WE” ; up 


up 
not 
ore 
Bu! 
rul: 
( 

/ 
ing 
to b 
in a 
ſign 
C 

A 


any 
lang 
imp 
does 
follo 
recti 
As, 
] ha) 
Cern 
turn 
Whic 

Q 

A. 
in ſp 
Neu? 
learn 
every 
of a 
1s bon 

Q. 

A. 
great 
prope 
the n 
ai th 


| ſignify. 
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up the uſe of diſtinction emphatical, one ought 


not promiſcuouſty to write every noun with a 
great letter, as is the faſhion of ſome now-a- days. 
But we have in the orthography laid down ſome 
rules when to write words wich capital letters 

Q. I bat is Irony? 5 

A. An Irony is for the diſtinction of the mean- 
ing and intention of any words, when they are 


to be underſtood by way of /arca/m or ſcott, or 


in a contrary fenſe to that which they naturally 

Q. I hat is the mark for it? $a. 

A. Though there be not (for aught I know) 
any note deſigned for this, in any of the inſtituted 
languages, yet that is from their deficiency or 
imperfection : For if the chief force of 1ronzes 
does confiſt in the pronunciation, it will plamly 
follow, that there ought to be ſome mark for di- 
rection, when things are to be ſo pronourced. 
As, he's d ſpecial fellow + ſuppoſe this mark 4. 
] have lately learnt from a German writer, that the 
Germans make uſe of the note of exclamation 
turned up, to mark the Irony; as, O good Sir, 
which mark may do very well. . 

Q. bat is the Comma? 

A. The Comma is the ſhorteſt pauſe or reſting 
in ſpeech, and is uſed chiefly in diſtinguiſhing 
Nouns, Verbs, and Adverbs. As, a good man, and 
learned. To exhort, ta pray. Sooner, or later, 
every body muſt die. It diſtinguiſhes alſo the parts 
of a ſhorter ſentence ; as, fe is ſhort, and art 
I long. | ES 

Q. Mat is a Semicolon ? 

A. A Semicolon is the mark of a pauſe that is 
greater than a Comma, and leſs than a Colon. The 
proper place for this point is in the ſubdiviſion of 
the members or parts of a ſentence : Example, 
a the badet moves, > we do not perceive it; 

0 er 


according to due accent and time. 


an refer you to the Zo ill 
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or as the tree grows, anti we do not apprehend i it; 


fo man, &c. It is alſo of great uſe in the diſtin. 


guiſhing of nouns of a contrary ſignification: az, 
things domeſiick ; things foreign; publick things; 
things private ; things 3 and profane, 

28 F/hat is a Colon? 

A. A Colon is uſed when the ſenſe is 3 but 


the 2 not — as, if you | "8 Jou ſing 


Wl : if you read, you fing 

T1 Colon is nas 3 uſed before.a comparz 
tive conjunction in a fimilitude : Example, 4; 
the ape commonly kills her young ones by too mul! 
fondling : 77 ſome parents ſpoil their children by ty 
much indulgent 
_ Alſo if the Period runs out pretty long, the Caln 
is often made uſe of. 

Q. What is a Period? _ 

A. A Period or full ſtop is the greateſt pauſe 
and is ſet after the ſentence when it is compleat 
and fully ended : as, God 15 the chiefe/t good, 


We may alſo add a crooked line, which they 
call Braces; which is uſed to couple two or more 
words or lines together, that have a relation to 
one another. It is alſo often uſed in poetry when 
three lines have the ſame rhyme or ending, which 
is called a Thur. The mark of the Braces i 


this I 


Of PROSQDRY... 
Q. What is Profody ? 
A. Proſody is the art of pronouncing of wor 


But for a full-and large account of Profody, 


Ea = + 


GRAMM AR. 


AVING finiſhed the Grammar, I thought 
it might be neceſſary to add a few pages re- 

lating to the Praxis, Practice, or ule of the parts 
of ſpeech, and the joining of words together in a 
ſentence. And I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the diſtinction 
of one part of ſpeech from another. In theſe ſen - 
tences following, tell me what part of ſpeech every 
word is, and why: . | 
Good boys love good books. N pere is the ſchool? 


Me will go with you to the temple. - I walk in the 


ſhade becauſe it is pibaſant. The book is publiſhed. 1 
ſaw a prancing horſe. . . 

What part of ſpeech is Good? An Adjective, 
becauſe it ſhews the manner of a thing; (ſee page 
44.) Boys, is a Noun Subſtantive, becauſe it ſignifies 


the thing itſelf; (p. 28.) It is the Plural Number, 
being added to it; as, boy, boys, (p. 31.) Love 
is a Verb Active becauſe it ſignifies doing; (p. 57.) 
Good is an Adjective as before; Books is a Subſtantive 


as before. J/here.is an Adverb; (p. gb.) And it is 
an Adverb of Place; (p. 97.) 7518 a Verb Eſſential 
or Neuter, becauſe it ſignifies Being ; (p. 57) The is 
an Article (or AGIEEUVE pr 41) School is a Subſtan- 
tive; (P. 28. "TH; is 2. Fronoun, becaule it is put 
inſtead of a Noun, 725 is a Helping Verb, (p. 68.) 


GrisaVerb as before. Hitbh is a Prepoſition, becauſe 


it ſhews the relation or reſpect that one thing has 
| Ce Bk 4:41 607 ++ x ad of N to 
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to another, (p. 104, 123.) Nau is a Pronoun, (p. 51.) 
T9 is a Prepofition, as before, (p. 104.) The, an 
Article, as before, (p. 41.) Temple, a Subſtantive, as 
before, (p. 28.) J, a Pronoun, (p. 51.) Wall, is a 
Verb Neuter, becauſe the action does not paſs on 
ſome other thing, (p. 104, and 115.) In, is a Prepo- 
ſition, (p. 28.) The, as before. Shade, is a Subſtan. 
tive, (p. 101.) Fecauſe, is a Conjunction, for it 7 
ſentences together, (p. 51.) It, is a Pronoun, 


44.) 15, a Verb Neuter, as before. Plegſant, is an 


Adjective (p. 64, and 66.) The, as before Baek, as 
before. Is, a Verb Neuter, as before. Publiſbed, is a 
Participle, (p. 64.) and a Participle Paſſive, becauſe 
it ends in ed, (p. 65.) But, is publiſbed, being taken 


together, is called a Verb Paſſive, (p. 89.) J, is a Pro- 
noun, as before. Saw, a Verb Active, (p. 41.) 4, is 


an Article, or Adjective, (p. 41.) and a Numeral Ar- 
ticle (p.41.) Prancing, is a Participle, (p. 85.) and 
an Active Participle. Horſe, a Subſtantive, (9.28. 7 


ll Aiference of * bert the genitive, (p. 35.) 


De Sale PRAXIS. 


The Lord's PRAYER, © 
0 UR father which art in heaven. Hallotued be th 
Tg _ thy kingdom come : thy will be done in 
earth, as it ts in heaven: give us this day aur daily 
br ead - and forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive 
them that treſpaſs againſt us; and lead us not into 
temptation ; but deliver us from evil. for thine is the 


kingdom, the potber, and the glory, for ever and 


ever. Amen. 

The) Is an Article Demonſtrative, (p. 42.) and 
anſwers to le of the French : it denotes or ſignifies 
the determination or fixing the fenſe of one or 


more particulars, and it ſhows what particular you 
_— 


DO, the Lord is Ar by way of eminence : 


ney; aur Saviour Fefus Chriſt. 
] Is a Noun Sub antive, (p. 28.) It has no 


ard J 
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Lerd's] The final or ending s, is the letter that 
forms or makes the Engliſb genitive caſe, (p. 35.) 
It anſwers to the genitive caſe of the Latins, an 
ſignifies the author, (p. 36.) 5 +4 

Prayer] Is a Noun Subſtantive. ; 

The Lord Prayer] That is, the Prayer of the Lord. 

Our] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive put for the firſt 
perſon of the plural number, (p. 54. and 55.) It 
is Our, not Ours, becauſe the ſubſtantive Father is 
expreſſed. The pronouns my, thy, our, &c. are | 
to be uſed when they are joined to ſubſtantivess | 
Our, like other adjectives, has no difference of 
caſes, genders, or numbers, (p. 143) | 

Father} Is a Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) 

Aich] Is a Relative, (p. 50.) It is ſpoken both 
of things and perſons, (though chiefly of things ;) 
as, Who and them are uſed when we ſpeak of per- 
ſons, (p. 53, 54.) And who would have been in this 
place more proper, becauſe it ſpeaks of a perſon, 
and is now-a-days more frequently uſed. Hence it 

is, that in our Engliſb Liturgy, or Common-Prayer- 
Book, where formerly they uſed 2wh7ch, it is in the 
latter editions changed almoſt always into who or 
whom, as being more elegant when we ſpeak of per- 
ſons But in this prayer of our Lord, it has not been 
thought convenient to vary from thereceived form, 
which is ſo very familiar with the common people. 

Art] Is a Verb Eſſential or Neuter, (p. 57, and 
63.) It is the ſecond perſon ſingular of the verb ö 
am, (p 74.) It is the ſecond perſon ſingular, be- 
caufe it agrees with gh underſtood, (p. 142.) For | 
thou is the nominative word of the ſecond perſom 
ſingular, (p. 51.) N. B. this verb is very irregu- | 
lar, (p. 73.) 

In] 331 (p. 104. 115.) But we do 
all by the help of prepoſitions, which the Greets 
and Latins did, partly by prepoſitions, and partly | 
by the diverſity or difference of caſes, (p. x05.) | 

5 Heaven] || þ 


Sw I, O05 mis 
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Heaven] A Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) 
Hallowed) A Participle Paſſive which ends i in 
ed, (p. 65.) by the help of which participle and the | 
verb am or be, we expreſs what the Latin Gram- 
marians call the Paſſive Voice. Of the formation 
of the verb paſſive, ſee p. 89. NV. B. Hallowed 
comes from the verb zo Farr that is to ſancti ; 
or conſecrate, from holy, or rather the old word f 
haly : and to this day the Abbey of the FolyCrifs ; 
near Edinburgh in Scotland, is called Haly-Rood- 
_—_— i. e. the Houſe of the Holy Croſs. For Rood t 
uae is a Croſs ; and Haly- Rood-Day is the wed 4 
of exalting or ſhewing the Holy Croſs. 
Be] Is a Verb from am, 1 is uſed here in an 


imperative or commanding or bidding (i.e. r- f 
ing) ſenſe, (p. 74.) and therefore it is put before 
the nominative word, (p. 142.) Except. 2d. How E 


the imperative manner is expreſſed, ſee p. 

Thy] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, (p. 54. ) leis put 6 
for thou the ſecond perſon ſingular. It is thy and | 
9 not Fhine, becauſe it does not come before a word 
0 beginning with a vowel, and becauſe the ſubſtan- 
| tive is not left out, (p.54, 55.) all which come from 
the Latin tu, or the Doric, i. e. Greek r for ov. 

Name] A Subſtantive, (p. 28.) But this ſentence 
might be thus placed, hallowed be thy name, as it 
is in this place; or, thy name be hallowed, (as in 
the next clauſe, thy uill be done) or, be thy name i 
hallowed. But the firſt way is the beſt. # 

Thy] As before. | 

Will] ASubſtantive, from the verb 70 wilt, or 
elſe this may come from that. a 

Boe] As before. | 

Done] It would be better written 4% or din 1 
for it is the participle paſſive from to do, p. 70, 775 


= 79- 
1n] As before. 
E ena wg Subſtantive. 
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As] An Adverb, p. 96, 100. 3 5 | 
It] A Pronoun of the third perſon ſingular, p. 
51, 52. It is ſpoken of a thing that is neither of 
the male nor female ſex, p. 51. For when we 
mow of the male ſex, we ſay be; if of the female 

we ſay ſhe. 

[s] * a Verb Neuter, the third perſon ſingular 
of am, 1 am, thou art, he is, &c. p. 74. [s, 1 is the 
third perſon ſingular, becauſe the ae els. word: 
is ſo, p. 142. Its is uſed, and not be becauſe it is 
put in an indicative. ſenſe, and not in an impera- 
tive or ſubjunctive, nor a he con junctions 7 
auhether, & Ge. 
In Heaven] As — 05 | 

Give] A Verb; it is uſd j in an imperative ſenſe, . 
the pronoun thou being left out, for give thou. 1, 

Us] 1s the following ſtate of the pronoun aue, 
and it is thus put, becauſe it follows the verb giue, 
or xather the prepoſition 79 underſtood, p. 53. 
Ci us is uſed by an elipſis for give to us, p. 122. 

This) Is an Adjective, p. 55, 56: And it is a 
demonſtrative adjective. YÞis makes. in the plural | 
theſe. This is ſpoken both. of perſon and thing. {| 

f 
| 
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Day] A Noun Subſtantive, p. 28. But 7h15 day 
is ſpoken for in this day, by an elipfis; as, bode ! in 
Latin for hoc die, for in hoc die. 

Our] As before. 

Dayly] An Adjective from the Kubſtaritive Day, f 
it ſignifies what we have every day, 0 or what is /uf= | } 
from far a day. 4 

Bread] A Subſtantive. — 
r Aud] A Conjunction, p. 101. Itis a copulative, i 
and joins ſentences together, p. 102. - | ö 

Forgive] A Verb uſed in an imperative ſenſe. | 

fy Por, i in compoſition, denies or deprives, p. T2907 1 
5 Us] As before. in. 
Our] As before. F 
Trepaſe] A Noun Subſtantive, 5 is added tor 
make 
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make the plural number, from rreſpaſſe, p. 3 1. Putit 
is made by this addition a word of three ſyllables, 
becauſe if the ſound of the vowel were not pro- 
nounced, the laſt q would not be heard, = 31. 
Ls] As before. 

e] APronoun, and in the foregoing ate, be- 
cauſe it comes before the verb forgive, p. 53. 
Forgive] A Verb, the ending in the plural num- 
ber is never changed, p. 60. 

Them] Is the following ſtate of hey. See the 
table, p. 55. It is them, and not ory, becauſe it 
follows the verb, p. 53. 

That] An Adjective Relative, or an adjeQive 
that has relation to ſome other word, and is uſed 
for who or which, p. 55. It is ſpoken both of per- 
ſons and things, p. 56. 

Treſpaſs] A Verb. It is uſed in declaring (or as 
the Latin call it, an indicative) manner, p. 62, It 


+ treſpaſs, thou treſpa ſſeſt, he Treſbaſſeth. Plural, 

We op paſs, ye EE 25 treſpaſs, p. 81. 
Againſt) A Prepoſition, p. 07. What a pre- 

poſition is, ſee p. 104. © 

Us} As before. 

And] As before. 

Lead] A Verb. It is here uſed in an imperative 

ſenſe, p. gr. But the nominative word is left out; 

as, /ead, for lead thou, | 

Us] As before. 

Net} An Adverb of denying, p. 99. What an 

adverb is, ſee p. 96. When it is uſed abſolutely, 

that is, not being joined to any other word, we ſay 

no, p. 99. But when it is joined to a verb or noun, 

we ſay ut; as, lead us not, p. 99. Net 1 Is here ou 

aiter the verb, 5p. 99 

Into) A Prepoſition. In relates to reſt, Into, to 

motion, p. 115 

Temptation] 4 Subſtantive. 

But] 


is the Preſent tenſe or time, p. 59. It is thus formed, 


e 


. 2 


\. ao © 


_ Commun, p. 29. It comes from King, by adding the 
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But] A Conjunction, p. 102, What a con- 
junction is, ſee p. 101. | 

Deliver] A Verb. ons os 

Us] Is a following ſtate of the pronoun, tecauſe 
it follows the verb deliver, for deliver we would 
be falſe Englißb. | : 

From] A Prepofition, p. 114. N. B. They for- 
merly uſed fro for from; whence frowerd, that is, 
one that turns from others, that will not agree to 
things: and as ſrom is ufed in oppoſition to zo, fo 


frowardis to toward, and towardly : a toward youth, 


that is, a youth that applies his mind or will to 


things; fit, or made, for any thing. We do alſo 


now ſay to and fro, for to and from; hither and thitber. 

Bui Is an Adjective, but is here uſed as a Sub- 
ſtantive, that is without having another word 
joined to it; as, the evil, (thing or perſon) p. 44. 


For] Is here a Conjunction, p. 103. There is 


alſo for a prepoſition, p. 112. | 
Thine] A Pronoun. Thine is here uſed, and not 


thy, becauſe the ſubſtantive is left out, p. 54. The 


natural order of the words is this, the kingdom 1s 
thine, that is, the kingdom is thy kingdom; but be- 
cauſe the #:7gdom in the laſt place is left out, there- 
fore thine is uſed rather than thy and the words 
are put out of their natural order, the nominative 


word, the kingdom, being put after the verb 7zs, ' 


that it might more ſmoothly and eaſily join with 
the following words, the power and the glory. Thine 
is the kingdom, that is, thou haſt the kingdom. 


_ {5} A Verb, the third perſon ſingular from am; 


and agrees with the nominative word #:ngdom ; 
ſee p. 142. 


- 


The] As before. But here it is uſed in an em- 


phatical or expreſſive manner, by way of eminence 
or diſtinction, p. 42. 5 | 
Kingdom] A Subſtantive. It is a Subfantive 


ter- 
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termination dom; and denotes the kingly ſtate or 


government, and the place governed, p. 138. 
The] As before. 


Poder] A Subſtantive. 

And the] As before. 

Glory] A Subſtantive, 

For ever and ever} A ſolemn FRY for chtough- 
out all ages or times. 

Fer] Is a Prepoſition, p. 112. 

Ever] Is originally an Adverb; but is uſed here 
as a ſubſtantive, denoting an everlaſting duration. 

Amen.] The uſual epilogue, conclufion or end- 
ing of prayers: it is a Hebrew word, but common 
to almoſt all languages. 


The Lord's Prayer in its natural order, with the 
words that are left out.. 


{ O) O UR Father which art in beaven : "ballnued 

be thy name (thy name be hallawed) ( Let) 
thy. kingdam come; thy will be done in earth, as it 1s 
(done) in heaven : give (thou to) us our daily bread 
(14) this day: aud forgive (thou ta) us our treſpaſſes, 
as-we forgive (to) them (their treſpafſes) that treſpaſs 
againſt us? and lead (thou) us not into temptation ; 
but deliver (thou) us from evil: for the kingdom il 
thine, the power (is thine), and Fe 6 (7 is thine), 


= for ever aud ever. Amen. 


K 


Te Third PR AX I 8. 
The Apoſtles CRE E D. 


7 Believe in Gad the Father Almighty, 1. of 


heaven and earth, And in Feſus Chriſt his only 
fon our Lord. who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Mary, ſuffered un- 
der Pontius Pilate, was crucified dead and buried : 
he deſcended into hell : the third day he roſe again 
from the dead: he aſcended into heaven : and ſit- 


wel on the right hand of God the Father Almigh- 
45 


ty ; from thence he ſhall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghoſt : the holy catho- 
lick church; the communion of ſaints ; the forgive- 
neſs of fins ; the reſurrection of the body; and the 


_ life everlaſting. Amen. 


The] A Demonſtrative Article added to the ſub- 
ſtantive apo/tlz's or to apo/tle's creed, which is 
reckoned but as one ſubſtantive, p. 42. 

Apoſtle's] Apoſtle is a Subſtantive, p.28. By the 
addition of s it is the plural number apo/?les, p. 31. 
and by the addition of the other it is made as the 
genitive caſe, p. 36. apo/tles*s ; but for better ſound 
ſake the firſt 5 is cut off, p. 37. and an apoſtro- 
phe is added, as apo/te's, p. 37. | | 

Creed.) A compendium. or abſtract of things 
to be believed. From the verb credo, I believe : 
which is the initial or beginning word of the creed 
in Latin. | \ 

1] A Pronoun of the firſt perſon of the ſingular 
number, p.52. It is the foregoing ſtate of the pro- 
noun, becauſe it comes before the verb believe, p. 5 3. 

Believe] A Verb. The preſent tenſe or time, I 
believe, or Ido believe. Be is a Prepoſition ſet before 
verbs and participles, &c. p. 126. 

In God] Or on God, in the ſame ſenſe. In is a 
Prepoſition, p. 115. God is a Subſtantive. 

The Father] as before. | 


All-mighty] A Compounded Adjective of all and 
mighty, i. e. powerful. Migbiy is formed or made 
from the ſubſtantive night, by the addition of y; 


for from ſubſtantives, by adding the ending y, are 


formed adjectives of plenty, or abounding, p. 135. 


And night comes from may. | 

Maker] A Subſtantive, ſignifying the der ; for 
from make comes the verbal ſubſtantive maker, 
by adding the ending er, p. | 


135 7 
Of] A Prepofition, and anfivcrs to the genitive 


caſe of the Latins, p. 116. 2 
| 22 Heaven] 
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| Heaven and earth] as before. | 
And in] As before. 828 


Fieſus Chriſt] Jeſus is a Proper Name, or a Sub- 


ſtantive proper, p. 29. N. B. It ſignifies a /aviour. 
Chriſt is alſo a proper name, and ſignifies anointed. 

His] Is the genitive caſe of he, the pronoun 
of the third perſon ſingular, and denotes the male 
ſex, p. 55. His, lee the table. 

Only] Is an Adjective in this place; for ſome- 
times it is uſed adverbially. An and one have this 
difference, that an is leſs emphatical than one, p. 12 

Son] A Subſtantive. 

Our] As before. 

Lord] A Subſtantive-common, þ. 29. 

Who} or which. Who i f ſpoken of perſons only, 
which of things, p. $335 
Mas] The preter * of the verb am, p. 74. 
I was, thou waſt, &c. But here, was being joined to 
the participle conceived, denotes the firſt preter 
time of the paſſive voice, as the Latins call it, p. go. 


Conceived] A Participle paſſive, from the verb 


concerve, by the addition of the formative termi- 
nation ed, p. 66. 


By] A Prepoſition, ſignifying the efficient cauſe, 


12. 
The Holy Ghoſt] The, as before. Hoh, ſee 2 
lowed. Ghoſt, is a Subſtantive, it ſignifies Hpirit, 


which word we now uſe inſtead of ght. Though 


it is yet retained, from antient cuſtom, as the title 


of the Holy Spirit, leſt the common people ſhould 


think there was ſome change or innovation in the 
doctrine, if the name was altered. But we do 


| alſo ſay the Holy Spirit. From the ſubſtantive 
4 gho/t, by the addition of h, comes the word 


ghoſtly, that is ſpiritual, p. 136. which is now 
alſo more frequently ufed. 

Born] A Participle paſſive from to bear, which 
1 makes in the preter tenſe bare or bore, p. 79. 
| Whence 


ve: 


it! 
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Whence comes the participle borer, p. 77. which 
by contraction is made bor*z, born, 

Of ] A Frepoſition, p. 97. | 

The Virgin] A Subſtantive. 

Mary] A Subſtantive proper, p. 9. 

Suffered] The preter tenſe of the verb to 2 1 
fer, which is made by adding the ending ed, p. 59+ 13 
and is thus formed, I ſuffered, &c. p. 83. 14 

Under] A Prepoition, ns. 

Pontius Pilate] Subſtantives proper. 

Mas] As before. | 
| 2 A Participle We from 1605 Was | 
crucified is the the firſt _—_ tenſe of the Fu 
verb, ſee p. 0. | 

Dead] An Najective from to die, whence alſo 
death, Pp. 138. | 

Aud As before. 

Buried] A Participle, from ro bury; was Buried, is 
alſo the firſt preter tenſe of the paſſive verb, p. go. - 
He] A Pronoun of the third perſon ſingular, 

p. 52. It is the nominative word to the verb. 

Deſcended] The firſt preter time of the verb 
deſcend, p. 59. See the formation of it, p. 82. 
N. B. It 2 from the Latin word deſcendo, to 
deſcend,” that is, to go down, deſcended, i. e. went 
an, (from the old word wend) p. 140. Of the 
ſenſe of de in compoſition, ſee p. 128. | 

Into] A Prepoſition, p. 115. 

Hell] A Subſtantive. Lo 

The] As before. | 

Third] Is an Adjective, and is called an Ordinal 
Number; as three is a Cardinal Number. 

Day] A Subſtantive.” The third day is put by an 
7 1s, for in the third day, or on the third day. 

He) As before. It is the nominative . to the 
verb, and comes before the verb, p. 53. | 

Ryſe] Is the preter tenſe of the TER to riſes 4 
It is an tant preter tenſe, p. 80. | 

Again] 
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Again] An Adverb. 

From] A Prepoſition, as wk: 

The 
perſons or people may be underſtood. 

He) As before. 1 | | 

Sitteth] Is the third norton fiiigullar aſia 

tenſe, of the verb 70 / #3 ; for the third perſon of the 

preſent tenſe generally 
the third perſon ſingular, becauſe the nominative 
word, He is ſo, p. 146. He is the third perſon, 5. 
52. He is here left out, becauſe it was mentioned 
juſt before; He aſcended inte heaven, and (he) f It 
teth, &c. p. 152. 

On or at] 1 Prepoſition, þ. 118. On ſignifies 


at or nigh for we . at the right hand, or o 


the right hand. 

The Right woe Right i is an Adjective, ans 3 a- 
grees with the ſubſtantive hand, p. hy. r i ID 
placed before the ſubſtantive, p. 143. 111 ii 

Of God the Father Almighty] AS ate K+ 

From thence) From is a Prepoſition, p. 114. What 
a prepoſition is, Pp. 104. It is here added to the 
adverb thence, p. 104. From is here a ſort of e- 
pletiue, p. 98. Thence is an Adverb of place, and 
ſignifies as much as from that place, p. 68. For 
hence, thence, whence, in ſome places they ſay 
herence, therence, wherence : but this ne of 
expreſſion is not to be imitated. 

125 ſhall come] He, as before. Shall is a a Helping 
Verb, p. 69. It is thus formed, I all, thou fhalt, 
he foall Plural. We hall, &c. p. 69. Shall and 
will denote the future time, or the time to 
come, p. 70. Shall in the third perſon, does here 
promiſe, but ſometimes it communds or threaten, 
Come is a verb ; when two verbs come 
together, the latter has the prepoſition 15 placed 
before it, p. 68. (This the Latins call the Infinitiv 
Aua; ; but after the helping verb, (ſuch a % 


— — 


ad] Here, as alſo before, the i abſence 


endeth in eth, p. 60. It is 
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ſaall) and ſome few other verbs, the prepoſition 
7 is left out, 5p. 79. Come makes in the preter 
time came. | 1 | 
Ta judge] Is the latter of two verbs, and there- 
fore has the prepoſition to placed before it, p. 93. 
This is called the [nfinitzve Manner. 2 
The Buick] An Adjective, which is joined to its 
ſubſtantive without any difference of caſe, gender, 
or number, p. 143. Men, the plural of man, is 
underſtood, p.33. 2k is now-a-days uſed chiefly 
to ſignify /wrft, nimble, &c. but formerly (whence 
in the creed it does now retain its antient ſenſe) 
it more often, and now it ſignifies alive; ſo that 
the quick and dead is the living and dead. From 
quick comes the verb to quicken, p. 135. But now 
for quick we generally uſe living and alive; the 
Saxons for guick ſaid cuice, cuce, (for was not 
very uſual with them; the Dutch, guick ; we ſay 
quick-/;lver, to pare the nails to the guick, &. 
Aud the dead] As before. = 
believe in the Holy G] As before. 
The Holy] as before. 
Catholic] An Adjective, and fignifies general, 
univerſal. | | 
Church] A Subſtantive. | | 
Communion] A Subſtantive from the Latin, com- 
711410 ; for words in in are made Latin by caſting 
away 2; as, Communion, communio, p. 40. 
Saints] Of, is a Prepoſition. Saints, is a Sub- 
ſtantive of the plural number, which is made by 
adding s to the ſingular aint, p. 31. It is put into 
the plural number, becauſe it is ſpoken of more 
than one ſaint, p. 31. : 
The Forgiveneſs] A Subſtantive made from the 
verb forgive, by adding the ending 2%, p. 138. 
which ſort of words are often farmed trom adjec- 
tives, but very ſeldom from verbs. 
Of Sins] Sins is the Plural of the Subſtantiy 
/in, and is made by adding 5s, p. 31. 3 
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» The Refurreion) That is the up-rifing, or the 


rifing-again ; it is a Subſtantive from the Latin, 


reſurretiio, p. 140. The force of re in compo- 
1 7 . 137. 

. Of the Body] A Subſtantive. 

And the Life) A Subſtantive. Hence comes the 
verb to live, p. 134. Thence comes the active 
participle, living, and lively, p. 136. alſo lifeleſ,, 
or /rveleſs, i. e. without /fe, p. 136. 

Ever ſting. ] Itis a compounded Adjective, or a 
word made up of the adverb eve, and the par- 
ticiple ting, from the verb 7 lat, to continue 
or abide, p. 143. Life everlaſting, and the father 
almighty, for everlaſting life, and the almighty 


father: where you ſee the adjective is put after 


the ſubſtantive. 

Amen] As before. 

'The Creed placed in the order of conſtruction, 
or in the natural order, with the 2//;p/es, or the 


words that are left out. 


I believe in almighty God the father (the) mater 
of heaven and earth. And (1 believe) in Jeſus 
Chriſt his only Son our Lord; who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghoſt, (who was) born of the virgin Mary, 
(who) /uffered under A Pilate, (who) was cru- 
cified, (who was) dead, and (who was) buried ; 6! 


deſcended into hell; he ro Je again fra the dead | 


(prope (in or on) the . day ; cended inis 
eaven; and (he) fitteth on the right hand of A. 


mighty God the Father ; from thence he ſhall cont 


10 judge the quick ( people) and the dead (people). 
T believe in the Holy Ghoſt ; (1 believe) the ho!y ca- 
tholick church; (I believe) the communion of ſaints; 
(1 beheve) ihe forgiveneſs (1 believe) 70 


i 
_ reſur ie of the body (1 believe) 1 life 


everlafiing. Amen; 9 AJ] 6A 
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